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" And could he find 
A woman, in her womanhood, as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sang, 
The twain together well might change the world." 

" Bat he nerer mocks; 
For mockery is the ftime of little hearts." 

"For, in those days, 
No knight of Arthur's nohlest dealt in scorn ; 
But if a man were halt or hunched , — in him, 
By those whom God had made fall-fed and tall, 
Scorn was allowed, as part of his defect." 

GunfSTiRB, in Idyls of the King. 



PREFACE. 



More than two years ago, I conceived the thought 
of twelve lectures, to be written concerning Woman ; 
to embrace, in four series of three each, all that I 
felt moved to say in relation to her interests. No 
one knew better than myself, that they would be 
only " twelve baskets of fragments gathered up ; " 
but I could not distrust the Divine Love which still 
feeds the multitudes, who wander in the desert, with 
" five loaves and two small fishes." 

Nine of these lectures have now been offered to 
my audiences. In the first three, I stated Woman's 
claim to a civil position, and asked that power should 
be given her, under a professedly republican gov- 
ernment, to protect herself. In them I thus stated 
the argument on which I should proceed: "The 
right to education — that is, the right to the educ- 
tion or drawing-out of all the faculties God has 
given — involves the right to a choice of vocation ; 
that is, the right to a choice of the end to which those 
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faculties shall be trained. The chojce of vocation 
necessarily involves the protection of that voca- 
tion, — the right to decide how far legislative action 
shall control it ; in one word, the right to the elec- 
tive franchise." 

Proceeding upon this logical formula, I delivered, 
in 1858, a course of lectures stating "Woman's 
Claim to Education ; " and this season I have con- 
densed my thoughts upon the freedom of vocations 
into the three following lectures. There are still to 
be completed three lectures on "Woman's Civil 
Disabilities." I should prefer to unite the twelve 
lectures in a single publication ; but reasons of im- 
perative force have induced me to hurry the print- 
ing of these " Essays on Labor." Neither Education 
nor Civil Disability can dispute the public interest 
with this subject. No one can know better than 
myself upon what wide information, what thorough 
mental discipline, all considerations in regard to it 
should be based. I have tried to keep my work 
within the compass of my ability, and, without seek- 
ing rigid exactness of detail, to apply common sense 
and right reason to problems which beset every 
woman's path. At the very threshold of my work, I 
confronted a painful task. Before I could press the 
necessity of exertion, before I could plead that labor 
might be honored in the public eye, I felt that I must 
show some cause for the terrible earnestness with 
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which I was moved ; and I could only do it hy fac- 
ing holdly the question of " Death or Dishonor?" 

" Why not leave it to be understood ? " some per- 
sons may object. "Why not leave such work to 
man ? " the public may continue. 

In answer to the first question, I would say that 
very few women have much knowledge of this 
" perishing class," except those actually engaged in 
ministering to its despair ; and that the information 
I have given is drawn from wholly reliable sources, 
as the reader may see, but can be obtained only by 
hours — nay, days and weeks — of painful and ex- 
hausting study. Very gladly have I saved my audi- 
ence that necessity : greatly have I abbreviated 
whatever I have quoted. But I meant to drive the 
reality of that wretchedness home : I wanted the 
women to whom I spoke to feel for those " in bonds 
as bound with them ; " and to understand, that, to 
save their own children, male and female, they must 
be willing to save the children of others. It will be 
observed that I have said very little in regard to 
this class in the city of Boston ; very little, also, that 
was definite in regard to our slop-shops. The defi- 
ciency is intentional. I would not have one woman 
feel that I had betrayed her confidence, nor one 
employer that I bad singled him out as a victim ; 
and it is almost impossible to speak on such subjects 
without finding the application made to one's hand. 
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I may say, in general, that a very wide local experi- 
ence sustains the arguments which I have based on 
published statistics. * 

It was also my earnest desire to prepare one ar- 
ticle on this subject that might be put into the hands 
of both sexes ; that might be opened to the young, 
and read in the family circle, without thrilling the 
reader with any emotion less sacred than religious 
pity. This cannot be true of the reports of any 
Moral Reform Society ; for in them it is needful to 
print details so gross and sensual in character as 
to be fit reading for none but well-principled per- 
sons of mature ' age. It is not true of such a work 
of Dr. Sanger's ; for his historical retrospect fur- 
nishes every possible excuse to the vices of youth, 
and is open to question on every page. 

From the highest sources in this community — 
from the lips of distinguished clergymen, scholars, 
and men of the world — I have had every private 
assurance, that, in this respect, I have not failed. 

It would be unjust not to state, that two powerful 
causes co-operate in the city of Boston, with low 
wages, to cause the ruin of women : I mean the love 
of dress, and a morbid disgust at labor. 

The love of dress was a motive which obviously 
had no natural relation to my subject. A disinclina- 
tion to work, my readers may think, it was proper I 
should have treated ; but it is the natural reflection 
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of a state of things, in the upper classes, which would 
be a much fitter subject of rebuke. 

So long as a lady will allow her guest to stand ex- 
posed to snow and rain, rather than turn the handle 
of the door which she happens to be passing, — so 
long as neither bread nor water can be passed at 
table, except at the omnipresent waiter's convenience, 
— servants will naturally think that there is some- 
thing degrading and repulsive in work. This reform 
must begin in the higher classes. 

But, if this subject must be treated at all, why 
should it not be left to men ? Can women deal with 
it abstractly and fairly ? The answer is simple. In 
Physics, no scientific observations are reliable, so 
long as they proceed from one quarter aJone : many 
observers must report, and their observations must 
be compared, before we can have a trustworthy re- 
sult. So it is in Social Science. Men have been 
dealing with this great evil, unassisted, for thousands 
of years. By their own confession, it is as unap- 
proachable and obstinate as ever. Conquered by 
its perpetual re-appearance, they have come to treat 
it as an " institution " to be " managed ; " not an evil 
to be abolished, or a blasphemy to be hushed. But 
these lectures are not written for atheists. The 
speculative sceptic has retreated before the broad 
sunlight of modem civilization : only two classes of 
atheists remain, — men of science, who fancy that 
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they have lost sight of the Creator in his works, and 
talk of the human soul as the most noble result of 
material forces; and people of fashion, who live 
"without God in the world." Why man should 
ever investigate the material universe without a 
tender and reverent, nay, a growing dependence on 
"the dear heart of God," we will not pause to in- 
quire. The child does not let go his Father's 
hand, when he first comprehends the abundance 
of his resources. Neither the fountains of God's 
beauty, nor the perplexities of his nicely-ordered 
law, loosen man's loving grasp. He clings all the 
closer in his joy, because he knows Him better. 
But why should not the denizens of the fashion- 
able world be atheists? When I go among them, 
and listen to their heartless fooleries, — when I see 
them absorbed by the vain nothings of their coterie, 
rapt in endless consultations about times and sea- 
sons, devoid of any real enjoyment, hopeless of noble 
occupation, with the days all empty and the nights 
all dark, — then I, too, shiver with doubt, and am 
ready to say in my heart, " There is no God." We 
can never believe in any spiritual reality of which 
our own souls do not receive some faint reflex. 
These people must do the will of the Father, before 
they can believe in his love. I do not write for 
them, but for thoughtful men and women, who re- 
joice in God's presence, deny the permanence of 
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evil institutions, and are anxious to share with 
others the inheritance that belongs to the " child of 
the kingdom," — for those who have faith to remove 
mountains, and courage to confess the faith. For 
them I shall not have spoken too plainly. 

Shortly after these essays were written, — in 
June, 1859, — I received from London Mrs. Jame- 
son's " Letter to Lord John Russell ; " and I cannot 
refrain from expressing here the deep emotion with 
which I read what she had written to him upon the 
same subject. » Well may she wear the silver hairs 
of her sixty years like a crown, if only through 
their sanction she may speak such noble words. 
But — 

" Earnest purposes do age us fast; " 

and many a true-hearted woman, far younger in 
years, would gladly bear witness with her. 

I would not write, if I could, an "exhaustive" 
treatise. All I ask for my work is that it should be 
"suggestive." With that purpose, I have worked 
out my schemes, in the last lecture, far enough to 
provoke objection, to stimulate the spirit of adven- 
ture, to show how easily the " work " may wait upon 
the " will." May the " Opening of the Gates " be 
near at hand ! 

It remains c jly to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to some English and American friends : and first to 
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the "Englishwoman's Journal;" * not merely for its 
own excellent articles, but for references and sug- 
gestions, most valuable when followed out The 
story of the young straw-braider was drawn from 
its pages; and, disappointed in the arrival of ori- 
ginal material from Paris, long expected, I have 
been compelled to depend upon it largely for my 
sketch of Felicie de Fauveau. To one of its editors, 
Miss B. R. Parkes, and to Madame Bodichon in 
London, as well as to the Rev. Mr. Higginson in 
Worcester, I am under pleasant private obligations, 
I must rest content to seem largely indebted to the 
" Edinburgh Review," of May last, for condensing 
the results of the census. My materials were col- 
lected and arranged, when the article on " Female 
Industry " reached me ; and the differences in treat- 
ment were so few, that I at once drew my pen 
through whatever was not sanctioned by its autho- 
rity. The ladies who first directed my attention to 
the Waltham watch-factory, and to the inventors of 
artificial marble in France, will see from these few 
words that I am not forgetful. 

Caroline H. Dall. 

Boston, November, 1869. 



* ReceiTed by A. Williams & Co., 100, Washington Street. It is the 
duty of American women largely to increase its subscription-list. 
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DEATH OR DISHONOR. 



" How high, benefleent, sternly inexorable, if forgotten, is the duty laid, 
not on women only, but on erery creature, in regard to these par- 
ticulars!" — T. Cabltu. 



npHE delicate ladies on Beacon Street, who 

order their ices and creams flavored 

with vanilla or pear-juice, may not know 

that bituminous coal, rope-ends, and creosote, 

furnish a larger proportion of the piquant 

seasoning than the blossoming bean or the 

orchard-tree ; but every man of science 

does. 

Already the chemist furnishes the attar of 

Cashmere from heaps of ofFal that lie rotting 

by the way. It is as if God forced man face 

to face with every repellent fact of nature, 

and said, " Slake thy thirst at this turbid 

1 
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fountaiD, child of the dust ; or the purer 
streams of the hillside shall trickle for thee 
in vain." 

Somewhat so, I am compelled to turn your 
eyes to the most repulsive side of human life. 
I do not do it willingly, but of a necessity ; 
not because I like it, but because it is essen- 
tial to the argument. May the contact prove, 
that the perfumed joy of later years has dis- 
guised itself, for both of us, in the rotting 
accumulations of our social life I 

It rests with yourselves to decide. These 
lectures may be useless; they may fill your 
minds with painful details, open hideous vis- 
tas, and blind you to the tempting, heavenward 
ways which we love to see the young and 
beautiful pursue. 

But, in such case, the responsibility is not 
mine. I would have you look on vice, that 
you may learn to loathe it ; I would have you 
realize, that what a noble friend of ours has 
called the " perishing classes " are made of 
men and women like yourselves. 
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Bidding you trust, to a certain extent, to 
the truth of those terrible statistics that 
crush Thomas Henry Buckle in their grasp, 
I would still have you remember, that, beside 
the active laws of moral and material life, 
there is ever the living God immanent in 
the world; and that it is always for you to 
change the results of history, at any given 
era, according to the great first law, — none 
the less real because so often forgotten, — 
that this living God helps or hinders you 
as you will, and becomes, at any moment that 
you choose, an important element in each 
calculation. i 

The subject at present befora us is " Wo- 
man's Claims to Labor." 

These claims rest upon three points : — 

First, The absolute necessity of bread. 

Second, A natural ability, physical and 
psychical; and an attraction inherent in the 
ability. 

Third, An absolute want of the moral na- 
ture. 
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Having treated these in turn, I propose to 
show you ivhat practical opposition man offers 
to her advance; what fault lies in herself; 
how much more numerous are the occupa- 
tions open than ia generally supposed ; and 
what social obstructions have prevented her 
taking advantage of them. 

In this connection, I shall speak of those 
women who have opened a way for their sex ; 
and shall offer to you certain plans of action, 
by which, it seems to me, the convenience 
and the happiness of the employer and the 
employed may be materially advanced, es- 
pecially as regards our own city. Like a 
wise child, who from his fretful pillow takes 
the pill first, and the conserve afterwards, I 
shall open the most painful branch of my 
subject in this lecture, and turn from it as 
soon as the needed impression has been 
made. 

I ask for woman, then, free, untrammelled 
access to all fields of labor ;. and I ask it, first, 
on the ground that she needs to be fed, and 
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that the question which is at this moment 
before the great body of working women is 
" death or dishonor : " for lust is a better pay- 
master than the mill-owner or the tailor, and 
economy never yet shook hands with crime. 

Do you object, that America is free from 
this alternative? I will prove you the con- 
trary within a rod of your own doorstep. 

Do you assert, that, if all avenues were 
thrown open, it would not increase the quan- 
tity of work; and that there would be more 
laborers in consequence, and lower wages for 
all? 

Lower wages for some, I reply; but certainly 
higher wages for women ; and they, too, would 
be raised to the rank of partners, and personal 
ill treatment would not follow those who had 
position and property before the law. 

You offer them a high education in vain 
till you add to it the stimulus of a free career. 
In this lecture, I undertake to prove to you, 
that a large majority of women stand in such 
relations to their employers, that they are 
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compelled to death or a life of shame. Why 
not choose death, then ? 

So I asked once of a woman thus pressed 
to the wall. "Ah, madam I" she answered, 
"I chose it long ago for myself; but what 
shall I do for my mother and child?" 

The superior has a right to every advan- 
tage which he can honestly gain, as well as 
the inferior ; but he has no right to increase 
any natural diflFerence in his favor, if he be- 
lieve it to exist, by laws or customs which 
cripple the inferior. If, as political econo- 
mists tell us, it is chiefly by man, collectively 
taken, that the property of society is created ; 
and if, on that very ground, man's interest 
has the first claim to consideration, — does 
it not follow, that every friend of woman will 
try to induce her to become a capitalist, and 
open to her, as her first path to safety, the 
way to honorable independence? And, in 
this connection, I must repeat what some of 
you have often heard me say, that a want of 
respect for labor, and a want of respect for 
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woman, lies at the bottom of all our diflSicul- 
ties, low wages included. 

I will not admit that the argument of the 
political economist has, as yet, any rightful 
connection with the price of woman's work. 
" The price of labor will always rise or fall," 
he says, " as the number of laborers is small 
or large ; and it is because there are too many 
women for a few avenues of labor that the 
wages are so low." If man believes this, let 
him help us to open new avenues, and so 
reduce the number in any one. But I claim 
that he has increased the natural difference 
in his own favor, supposing that there be 
any such, by laws and customs which cripple 
woman ; and that his own lust of gain stands 
in the way of her daily bread. Just so in hy- 
draulics, men tell us, that water rises every- 
where to the level of its source; but you 
may raise it a thousand feet higher by the 
aid of your forcing-pump, or drop it from a 
siphon a thousand feet below. And a forcing- 
pump and a siphon has man imposed upon 
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the natural currents of labor. If, in my cor- 
respondence with employers last winter, one 
man told me with pride that he gave from 
eight to fifty cents for the making of panta- 
loons, including the heaviest doeskins, he for- 
got to tell me what he charged his customers 
for the same work. Ah I on those bills, so 
long unpaid, the eight cents sometimes rises 
to thirty, and the fifty cents always to a dollar 
or a dollar and twenty-five cents. 

The most efficient help this class of work- 
women could receive would be the thorough 
adoption of the cash system, and the esta- 
blishment of a large workshop in the hands of 
women consenting to moderate profits, and 
superintended by those whose position in so- 
ciety would win respect for labor. When I 
said, six months ago, that ten Beacon-street 
women, engaged in honorable work, would 
do more for this cause than all the female 
artists, all the speech-making and conventions, 
in the world, I was entirely in earnest. 

It is pretty and lady-like, men think, to 
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paint and chisel: philanthropic young ladies 
must work for nothing, like the angels. Let 
them, when they rise to angelic spheres ; but, 
here and now, every woman who works for 
nothing helps to keep her sister's wages down, 
— helps to keep the question of death or dis- 
honor perpetually before the women of the 
slop-shop. 

Why? Because she helps to depress the 
estimate of woman's ability. What is per- 
sistently given for nothing is everywhere 
thought to be worth nothing. I throw open 
a door here for some stifled suiferer at the 
West End : let her open a clothing establish- 
ment, and employ her own sex ; let her 
make money by it, and watch for the end. 
When an Employment Society or a Needle- 
woman's Friend becomes bankrupt in purse, it 
is bankrupt in morals and argument as well. 
The wheels of the world move on the grooves 
of good management, of success. Set these 
once firmly underneath, and the outcry against 
our moral Fultons will be hushed. 
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a summer amid lovely landscapes, where the 
women found neither fruit nor vegetables 
for their table, but let the brown earth 
plead to them in vain; while they stitched, 
stitched, stitched the long hours away, every 
broken needle bearing witness against the 
broken lives of women who needed in dis^ 
tant cities, where they stood homeless and 
starving, the work their sisters pilfered, 
sitting at their ease beside the hearth-stone. 
Their ignorance was their excuse. Let it 
not be ours. 

And, first, for a few general statements. 

An indispensable requisite for what the 
Germans call a " bread study" is, that, for ave- 
rage talent, it should command moderate suc- 
cess. " Of all causes of prostitution in Paris," 
says Duch&telet, "and probably in all great 
towns, none is so active as the want of work, 
or inadequate remuneration. What are the 
earnings of our laundresses, seamstresses, and 
milliners,? Compare the price of labor with 
the price of dishonor, and you will cease to 
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be surprised that women fall. Out of 5,183 
prostitutes in Paris, I found that 2,696 had 
been driven to the streets by starvation ; and 
89, to feed starving parents or children. That 
is 300 over one-half of the whole number." 

" It is well known," writes Miss Craig, in 
Edinburgh, " how brief is the career that our 
female criminals run. How they are recruited, 
it is not hard to guess in a country where 
there are fifty thousand women working for 
less than sixpence a day, and a hundred thou- 
sand for less than one shilling." 

When, a few years ago, the "Edinburgh 
Review " collected the statistics of female 
labor, it found the wages about half what 
were paid to men. But no reason was as- 
signed for this difference ; only, one master 
gardener ventured to assert, that women ate 
less than men ! 

An advertisement in London for fifty dress- 
makers brought seven hundred applicants to 
the door of the warehouse; and, after long 
waiting, a police-officer brought the. employer 
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to explain why they could not all be hired. 
Sir James Clarke tells us, that the results of 
the inquiry into the condition of this class of 
women exceeded in horror those of the factory 
commission. Eighteen hours a day was the 
allotted time for work ; and nothing but strong 
cofiFee enabled them to ply their needles. Fif- 
teen hundred employers keep fifteen thousand 
girls. In driving times, they work all night. 
One girl testified that she had worked through 
the whole Sunday fifteen times in two years. 

The lacemakers also work from twelve to 
twenty hours ; and, in families where a pecu- 
liar "knack" is thought to be transmitted, 
children are put to this work from the age of 
two years. There is no regular time for food 
or sleep in certain stages of the manufacture ; 
and many of these overworked women be- 
come vagrants. 

A terrible letter from a Manchester mantle- 
maker was lately published, in which she 
pleads to be permitted to earn twopence an 
hour, when compelled to work overtime (that 
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is, over twelve hours a day) ; and says, piti- 
fully, that, if the present regulations go on, 
nothing but death can save her from dis- 
honor. 

A Persian traveller, who visited the bazaar 
in Soho, was gre^itly shocked when he found 
that all those young women were earning 
their own living ; and plumed himself on the 
superior happiness of the women of his own 
country. What would he have said, could he 
have followed the clergyman's daughter, as 
we must do, from a happy home and fine 
sewing, down, through all the degradations 
of the slop-shop, to the very gutter? 

But this is England. 

Out of two thousand women who work for 
their daily bread in New York, five hundred 
and thirty-four receive a dollar a week. " How 
many men," asks Dr. Chapin, "would keep 
ofiF death and conquer the Devil on such 
wages? One woman had to do it by mak- 
ing caps at two cents each I Think of this, 
women who like to buy things cheap : for, if 
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the veil could be lifted from your eyes, you 
would see — the angels do see — on your 
gaj^, white dresses many a crimson stain; 
and among the dewy flowers with which you 
wreathe your hair, the grass that grows on 
graves I " 

Seven thousand eight hundred and fifty 
ruined women walk the streets of New York, 
— five hundred ordinary omnibus-loads. They 
are chiefly young women under twenty, and 
the average length of the lives they lead is 
just four years. Every four years, then, seven 
thousand eight hundred and fifty women are 
drawn from their homes, many of them from 
simple, rural hearths, to meet this fate. What 
drives them to it? The want of bread. 

Last October, two vagrant women came 
before a Liverpool court, who testified that 
they had been driven to evil courses by 
blows, and forced to support in idleness, by 
their vice, the father of one, and the husband 
of the other. 

This statement shocks you: but poor pay 
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strikes as heavy a blow as a husband's right 
arm ; and these seven thousand eight hundred 
and fifty women in New York supported hun- 
dreds of men in ease, before they dropped 
from the seamstress's chair to the curbstone 
and the gutter.* 

Tait says that the permanent prostitution 
of any city bears a recognized numerical re- 
lation to its means of occupation. You ask 
for proof. 

Out of two thousand cases in the city of 
New York, five hundred and twenty-five 
pleaded destitution as the cause. 

One of the police-officers testified of one 
girl. "She struggled hard before she fell; 



* What I mean here will be understood by a reference to 
Emile Souvestre's " Philosophe sous les Toits." In a pretty- 
story of two women employed in a clasp-factory, he speaks of 
their low wages, and says, that, having worked for thirty years, 
they had seen ten masters grow wealthy and retire from business, 
without having changed, in any degree, their own position. 

These claspraakers certainly supported these ten masters and 
their families in ease ; and, wonderful to relate, these two did 
not fall. 

An angel, clothed in white, sat on the sepulchre wherein their 
hopes were buried, all through that thirty years. 
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living on bread and water, and sleeping in 
station-houses. In three years, I have known 
more than fifty such cases." 

A young girl of seventeen was left with the 
care of a sick, crippled sister. They were 
left to touch the very brink of despair. A 
kindly, fair-faced woman brought work which 
saved them from death. More was promised, 
on conditions that you can guess; and the 
toils so skilfully woven, that the young and 
healthy longed for her sister's sickly face and 
broken limb to ward ofiF her fate. 

" When a whole day's work brings only a 
few pennies," said another to Dr. Sanger, " a 
smile will buy me a dinner." 

Out of these two thousand women, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty had been 
brought up "to do nothing:" but, of all the 
trades, dressmaking furnished the largest pro- 
portion ; and yet you think you pay your dress- 
makers well I 

Out of the two thousand, all but fifty-one 

had been religiously educated. 

2 
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"It has been shown elsewhere," says Dr. 
Sanger, " that the public are responsible for 
this evil, because they persist in excluding 
women from many kinds of employment for 
which they are fitted, while for work that 
is open they receive inadequate compensa- 
tion. The community are equally responsible 
for non-interference with openly acknowledged 
evils." 

Thus far I have spoken of New York. I 
might speak to you of Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, and tell you of ruin wrought under my 
own eyes ; of the daughter of a State-street 
merchant found in the gutters of Toronto 
years ago ; of a daughter whom that wealthy 
father dared not deny, when I wrote to him, 
though he refused to furnish the bread that 
would have kept her from sin. I know how 
hard it is for a true and good man to open 
his eyes to the wickedness and misery near 
at hand. I have no desire to draw down 
upon myself the local wrath of small clothiers 
and petty officials. You know what wages 
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are in England : let us go thither for our con- 
cluding facts. 

There are five hundred thousand single 
women in England, and one out of every 
thirteen is a thing of shame ; that is, there 
are thirty-eight thousand four hundred and 
sixty-one women of the town. 

Almost none of these women are drawn 
from domestic service. Many were found in 
New York who had lived out for twenty-five 
cents a week, and from that dropped to moral 
death. 

You know what to expect from the lot of 
English dressmakers, mantlemakers, and lace- 
weavers ; but does it not chill you with horror 
to think that the class of governesses and 
private teachers furnishes also a certain num- 
ber? 

There is in London a Governesses' Benevo- 
lent Institution. There were lately before its 
committee a hundred and twenty candidates 
for annuities of a hundred dollars a year. 
Ninety-nine were unmarried, eighty-three were 
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literally penniless, all of them were over fifty 
years of age, and forty-nine of them were over 
sixty. 

One woman had labored for twenty-six years, 
supporting a mother and five brothers and 
sisters, all of whom she had educated at her 
own expense ; but she had not saved a penny. 
Three were ruined by attempting to sustain 
their fathers in business. Six had invalid 
sisters dependent upon them. These are the 
histories of pure, untarnished names : fancy 
for yourselves the tales told by dishonored 
lips. The labors of Mr. Mayhew among this 
forsaken class of women are probably familiar 
by name to you all. To deepen the impression 
which I wish to make, I shall quote some of the 
evidence ofiered by him in his letters to the 
" Morning Chronicle," and close this branch 
of my subject. Eleven thousand women under 
twenty are employed in the slop-shops. If 
their own words do not touch you, mine, of 
course, will fail. 
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Ist Case. — "I work from six, a.m., to ten, 
P.M. In the best weeks, I clear a dollar and 
fifty cents; but I only average seventy-five 
cents the year round. My mother is sixty- 
seven, and seldom gets a day's work. She 
scours pots for the pubUcans at thirty-seven 
cents a day, but is otherwise dependent upon 
me. I was a good girl when I first 'went to 
work, and struggled hard to keep pure ; but 
I had not enough to eat. Then I took up 
with a young man turned of twenty, who 
said he would make me his lawful wife ; but 
I hardly cared, so I could feed raysdf and 
moilier,* Many young girls tempted me, — 
they were so happy with enough to eat and 
drink. Could I have honestly earned enough 
for food and clothes, I would never have gone 
wrong ; no, never. I fought against it to the 
last. If I had been born a lady, it would not 
have been hard to act like one.^^ 



* This may strike some readers like the hardihood of willing 
vice; but it is only callousness, born of exposnre to hopeless 
cold and hanger. 
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2d Case, — "I earn seventy-five cents a 
week clear. My husband has been dead seven 
year, and I have buried three children. I 
was happy so long as he lived (here she hid 
her face in a rusty shawl, and burst into 
tears). I was always true to him, so help me 
God ! I was an honest woman up to the time 
my security* died. I swear it. I am glad 
my children are dead; for I could not feed 
them." 

3c? Case. — "I was an honest woman till 
my husband died. I can put my hand on my 
heart, and swear it. But I was penniless, and 
a baby to keep. The world has drove me 
about so. When I want clothes, I micst go to 
the streets." 

4:th Case. — "I am the daughter of a mini- 



* When a woman wishes to get slop-work, she must find 
some friend, who will either deposit, or become responsible for, 
a sura equal to the value of the work she is permitted to carry- 
home. This person is called her "security." The longer she 
works, the lower she falls ; and, on the death of the " security," 
it is often impossible to replace him. The custom does not seem 
to be generai in this country. 
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ster of the gospel; and I pledge my word 
solemnly and sacredly, that it was the low 
price paid for my labor that drove me to sin. 
I could only make thirty-four cents^ a week at 
shirts, and should have starved but for the 
street. At last, I swore to myself that I 
would keep from it for my boy's sake. I had 
pawned my clothes, and slept in a shawl and 
petticoat under a butcher's shed. I was try- 
ing to get to the workhouse. I had had no 
food for two days. My baby's legs froze to 
my side, and I sank upon a doorstep. A lady 
found us, and would have fed us ; but I could 
not eat. She rubbed the baby's legs with 
brandy. That night I got to the workhouse : 
but they would not take me in without an 
order ; so I went back to sin for one month. 
It was the last. In my heart I hated it ; my 
whole nature rebelled at it ; and nobody but 
God knows how I struggled to give it up. I 
pawned my only gown more than once." 

Look at the frightful calmness of this story : 
" They would not admit me to the workhouse 
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without an order ; so I went hack to sin for one 
month" When this girl told her story to 
Mr. Mayhew, she had been eight years at 
service, honored by her employers. Her per- 
sonal beauty was so great, and the whole 
story BO romantic, that Mr. Mayhew could 
hardly believe that she had come to him of 
her own accord- to save other women from 
the same fate ; and he took a day's journey 
into the country to confirm the facts. Her 
employers spoke in high terms of her honesty, 
sobriety, industry, and modesty. For her 
child's sake, she begged him to conceal her 
name ; and she told her story with her face 
hidden in her hands, sobbing so as scarcely 
to be under.stood, and the tears dropping 
through. 

If you do not realize the commonness of 
these tragedies, may God help you I Some 
of you will assert that all this is necessary ; 
that, in this age, a certain proportion of women 
must meet this fate ; and wall me up with 
statistics. 
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I tell you to bring the battering-ram of a 
Divine Love to bear on that wall. You will 
find, then, that, just as much as it was decreed 
that such women should be, it was decreed 
that an infinite saving power should exist, 
and that you should help to make it available. 
You may make these statistics what you will, 
not in an hour or a day, but in time. 

Some of you will assert that women capable 
of falling thus can hardly be worth saving. 
I know there is some wilful vice; I do not 
desire to blink the truth: but, among those 
whom ill-paid labor forces into sin, there are 
women nobler and more disinterested than 
many who remain pure. Look at the stories 
I have told you, — women working for their 
kindred ; a young girl of seventeen ruined 
to find bread for a crippled sister. In New 
York, the thirty-seven women supporting in- 
firm parents ; twenty-nine providing for ne- 
phews and nieces ; twenty-three, widows with 
the care of young children. 

Those of you who have had personal ex- 
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perience of these women will not need me 
to tell you that they never pay low wages. 
The washerwomen and starchers whom they 
employ are always well paid and well treated. 
They give much in charity to save others, as 
they often say, from their fate, and doubt- 
less in the secret hope that God will permit 
them thus to atone for their sin. A few years 
ago, three young girls lived together in Glas- 
gow. One of them, the youngest and frailest, 
a girl whose story was like that of Mrs. Gas- 
kell's " Ruth," had left a rural home for a 
dressmaker's workroom. She fell into a de- 
cline, and, in her frequent delirium, raved 
about the bleat of her father's sheep, the 
evening cow-bell, and the crowing of the 
cock. In her lucid moments, the thought 
that she must die in shame convulsed her 
with agony. The two remaining girls took 
counsel. "There is no hope for us," they 
said ; " but perhaps God will forgive us if we 
save her. Let us send her into the country, 
and work for her till she dies." And so they 
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did, adding to the reckless wear of their 
horrid life the toil of the needlewoman ; but, 
believe jne, they never forgot the dying smile 
of her they had saved. Did you or I ever 
make a sacrifice which would compare with 
that? It is painful for me to stand here, and 
present this subject; it is, perhaps, painful 
for you to listen : but, with such women among 
the ruined, only cowards, it seems to me, 
would refuse to risk all things to save 
them. 

In France, where all women of this class 
are registered, Duch&telet found 1,680 who 
had erased their names from the list, on the 
plea that they had found honest occupation. 
He traced them : 108 had become house- 
keepers ; 864, seamstresses ; 247, shopkeep- 
ers ; and 461, domestics. 

The Society for the Rescue of Young 
Women, in London, admitted two hundred 
members last year. It asks no questions of 
those who enter ; and the wisdom of this is 
shown in the fact, that its subscription-list 
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contains the names of sixty former inmates, 
whose subscriptions range from twenty-five 
cents to twenty dollars per annum. 

A terrible account has lately been pub- 
lished of the straw-bonnet warehouses in 
London, by one who has worked in them. 
One single story will show you, how that 
toiich of truth, which, far more than the 
touch of genius, makes the "whole world 
kin," revealed a noble human nature in the 
midst of what seemed utter depravity. 

One day, the worn-out women tried to com- 
pel a young, fresh worker to do less than she 
was able, or to secrete a portion of her braid, 
instead of making it up. They could not 
prevail. " Are you a Metherdis, miss ?" asked 
one woman. "I'm not a thief," she replied 
gently. A big, bad woman stole her extra 
plait ; but no one dared insult her. Once she 
fainted, and some one offered her gin; but 
the big, bad woman started forward : " Would 
you make her a devil like the rest of us?" 
she cried: "I'd sooner see her stabbed!" and 



m- 11^ 
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she got her a cup of tea from her own 
" screw." * When they were kept late, this 
woman walked home with her, cautioning her 
against gin, against young men, especially the 
gentry, and bidding her not forget her pray- 
ers : " for," said she, " you know how ; I was 
never teached." As she parted from her one 
night, she said, " I don't expect it's any use ; 
but it would do no harm if you prayed once 
for me." Who will say that this woman was 
irreclaimable ? And, in estimating the chances 
of saving a depraved woman, you should 
always remember, that, in nine cases out of 
twelve, she sold herself, not to vice, but to 
what seemed, at least, to her longing heart, 
like love. Put yourself in her place. Do not 
start : it will do you no harm. Think what it 
would be to slave soul and body, day after 
day, for a crust and a cup of cold water. 



* This expression, used in all such places to denote the food, 
tea, coffee, or gin, nsed by the overstrained girls, is terribly sig- 
nificant. 
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Not SO much would your failing body crave 
one nourishing meal, as the aching, human 
heart within you one tender look, one loving 
word. If, in your misery, you had kept some 
beauty ; if you had known no gentler touch 
than a drunken father's blow or a mother's 
curse, — how strong would be the temptation 
when one above you pleaded for affection! 
See how like an angel of light this demon 
would descend I my sisters I you have 
never read this story right. Such a woman 
is no monster, only a gentle-hearted creature, 
unsupported by God's law, unrestrained by 
self-control. Your scorn, the world's rejec- 
tion, may make her what you think. Mean- 
while, are you above temptation ? Does not 
conscience enforce my plea? 

" Some positions," says Legouv^, " attract 
by their ease ; but it is work that purifies 
and fills existence, God permits hard trials ; 
but he has appointed labor, and we forget 
them all. A serious comforter, it gives al- 
ways more than it promises, and dries the 
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bitterest tears. A pleasure unequalled in it- 
self, it is the salt of all other pleasures." * 

You have seen that a necessity to live de- 
mands of you new fields for woman to work 
in; and the question arises, Is she fit for 
these new duties ?f 

* I do not know that any person has ever practically carried 
out Legouv^'s estimate of labor as a moral help, but Marie de 
Lamourous, the foundress of the House of Mercy at Bourdeaux. 
This was a refuge for ruined women, whom she trained to self- 
support. Some one offered her a sum sufficient to insure her 
family a comfortable living; but she wisely refused it. " No false 
pretences," she said : " if we are not compelled to labor, we shall 
not labor. An idle mind makes its own temptations. I can do 
nothing without work." 

t When woman's power to work is called in question, men 
almost always remark, that she has shown no inventive genius 
whatever. Should a proper history of the arts ever be written, 
this will be found to be an entire mistake. Patentees are not 
always inventors; and many of these, after hopeless labor 
carried on for years, have owed a final success to some woman's 
power of adaptation. We need not, however, take refuge in 
general statement, nor in the traditional fact that she invented 
spindle, distaff, needle, and scissors. Any new-born barbarian, 
pressed by necessity, might accomplish so much. The most 
delicate and beautiful obstetrical instruments were invented by 
Madame Boivin. Madame Ducoudray invented the manikin; 
Madame Breton, the system of artificial nourishment for babes ; 
Morandi and Biheron adapted wax to the purposes of medical 
illustration; and it was to the observations of Mademoiselle 
Biheron, recorded in wax, that Dr. Hunter owed the illustrations 
of bis best work. He was her generous friend ; but she preceded 
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I consider the question of intellectual 'abi- 
lity settled. The volumes of science, mathe- 
matics, general literature, &c., which women 
have given to the world, without sharing to 
the full the educational advantages of man, 
seem to promise that they shall outstrip him 
here, the moment they have a fair start. But 
I go farther, and state boldly, that women 
have, from the beginning, done the hardest 
and most unwholesome work of the world in 



him seven years in this directioni and may possibly have given 
him the right to use her observations as his own. Madame 
Bondet has, in the present century, invented a tube to be used 
in cases of restoration from asphyxia. It is easy to quote these 
cases from the history of medicine, because an honest French 
physician has taken pains to preserve them ; but the following 
instances of inventive and mechanical power may be less 
known : — 

In 1823, the Jirst patent of invention was taken out in Paris 
by Madame Dutillet, for the formation of artificial marble. This 
was so successful a patent, that she sold it in 1824 ; and the pur- 
chaser renewed it, w^ith still further improvements. 

In 1886, Burrows, an Englishman, took out a patent for 
cement. Madame Bex, of Paris, found this cement a failure in 
damp places, and published a method of less limited application, 
in which bitumen was employed. 

In 1840, Mrs. Marshall, once of Manchester, England, and 
now of Edinburgh, was struck with the idea, that the electric 
forces evolved by decaying anhnal and vegetable matter, act- 
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all countries, whether civilized or uncivilized ; 
and I am prepared to prove it. I do not 
mean that rocking the cradle and making 
bread is as hard work as any, but that women 
have always been doing man's work, and that 
all the outcry society makes against work for 
women is not to protect women, but a certain 
class called ladies. Now, I believe that work 
is good for ladies ; so let us look at the truth. 
" Let it once be understood," says one of our 



ing npon calcareons substances, must have much to do with 
the natural formation of marble. In five years, by upwards of 
ten thousand experiments, she perfected an artificial marble, 
whose constituents and manufacture were entirely within con- 
trol, and which could be made in hours or months, at the 
maker's volition. To this cement she gave the simple Italian 
name of intonuca. It is singular that she should so intuitively 
have seized this secret ; for, under Madame Dutillet's patent, we 
are expi'essly informed that all vegetable matter must be re- 
moved from the composition, if we would have the cement 
indestructible. The example is an interesting one ; for the ten 
thousand disagreeable experiments show that one woman at 
least possessed the power of persistent application, of long-pro- 
tracted labor, so often denied. 

I had hoped to add to these names that of a peasant woman, 
who successfully drained a large estate in France after her own 
original fashion, and was sent from Paris to do the same in 
French Guiana for the government; but, although no phantom, 
she eludes my researches. 

3 
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English friends, "that the young business- 
woman is shielded by the social intercourse 
of those who are called ladies, and it would 
obviate many of those grave objections which 
deter parents from consenting that their chil- 
dren shall brave the world in shops and ware- 
houses." 

Most certainly it would ; and to this point 
we must frequently return. Meanwhile, says 
Sydney Smith, " so long as girls and boys run 
about in the dirt, and trundle hoop together, 
they are both precisely alike;" and I shall 
proceed to show that large numbers have 
not only played but worked in the dirt to- 
gether, and trundled hoop, not merely through 
our own lives, but ever since work and play 
began. 

I shall speak first of Asiatic women ; and 
I can aflFord to begin by quoting a Cochin- 
China proverb, to the effect that " a woman has 
nine lives, and bears a great deal of killing." 
I do not know any thing else about the Cochin- 
China women ; but this looks as if their lot 
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were no exception to the general rule. The 
Chinese peasant-woman goes to the field with 
her male infant on her back, and ploughs, 
sows, and reaps, exposed to all the changes 
of the weather. When her husband is proved 
criminal, she must die as his accomplice ;. 
having, at least, strength enough to suffer. 
In Calcutta, women are the masons who keep 
the roof tight; and you may see them daily 
carrying their hods of cement, spreading it 
on the tops of houses, and flattening it with 
a wooden mallet like that with which our 
Irishmen pave the streets. 

You have heard of the Bombay ghauts. 
Ghaut is a native word, which means "pas- 
sage through ; " and it is applied by the resi- 
dent not only to the railway cut between the 
hills, but to the hills themselves. These are 
of volcanic origin, — a sort of trap. Formed 
beneath the water, the mass cooled as it was 
thrown up, and the sides do not slope much. 
" When I gained an elevation of two thousand 
feet," says my correspondent, "and looked 
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back; I saw hills of all shapes and sizes 
thrown up, and ravines thousands of feet 
below, all looking like the dried bed of an 
ocean. The table-land on which I stood is 
two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; and, as this is the elevation 
at Poonah, the railroad from Campoolu winds 
as it can along the sides of the mountains. 
There are twenty-five tunnels through the 
solid rock on this road, each half a mile long 
or more. There are piers of solid stone, with 
arches spanning forty feet, which rise a hun- 
dred above the valley. Part of the grade 
was formed by lowering men with ropes, to 
drill the holes for blasting, a thousand feet 
above the ravine. There are twenty thousand 
workmen employed; and one-third, or about 
seven thousand, of these are " — what do you 
think ? In a country where no European man 
can labor, where the native rests until com- 
pelled by his conqueror to work, in the year 
1859 behold seven thousand women laboring 
in the ghauts I Climbing, climbing, through 
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the clondless day, women carry baskets of 
stone and earth upon their heads, to creep to 
the edge of the ravines, and fill with these 
tedious contributions thousands of perpendi- 
cular feet ; and the men who pay them, doubt- 
less, talk to their daughters about woman^s 
lack of physical strength ! 

In Australia, the woman carries the bur- 
dens which man's indolence refuses ; and the 
deserts of Africa bear the same testimony 
in freedom that we glean from the witness 
of slavery. In the West-India Islands, the 
patient negress toils by the side of her 
mate, doing to the full as hard a day's work, 
though encumbered by the weight of a child 
upon her back; but she does not share, in 
the same way, his hours of rest. The cus- 
toms of Africa still prevail, and she offers 
her husband's food and tobacco on her 
knees. 

Nor does the poetry of ancient Greece 
show us the so-long vaunted delicacy of the 
flex. Homer's princesses beat linen on the 
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rockS; and Andromache shares all the func- 
tions of the groom : — 

" For this, high fed in plenteous stalls ye stand. 
Served with pure wheat, and by a princess' hand ; 
For this, my spouse, of great Actseon*s line. 
So oft hath steeped the strengthening grain in wine ! " 

We have crossed the boundary-line of 
Europe, without any change in the indica- 
tions ; and we may drop from Homer to the 
middle ages, or modern times, as well. 

The traveller who gazes admiringly upon 
the vine-clad hills of the Jura, rising, terrace 
upon terrace, till the eye can scarce distin- 
guish the limit between the work of man and 
the rock of ages which still crowns the sum- 
mit, will learn with surprise that the mind 
which conceived of such stupendous labor, 
and the hand which held out honor and free- 
dom as its reward, were a woman^s. 

Under a burning sun, or exposed to a bit- 
ter, glacial bisCj the first cultivators, partly 
women, climbed slowly and painfully, by rocky 
ledges or crevices, along those dangerous 
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elopes and beetling cliflFs, where trees were 
to be hewn down and briers plucked up, rais- 
ing by manual efforts alone the stone neces- 
sary for the steps and walls, and the deep 
tunnels for the safe passage of the torrents 
which vegetation now conceals. And among 
them, wherever her donkey^s foot could find 
a way, went the woman who devised the 
work and bestowed the guerdon, with the 
distaff on her saddle, which gives her to this 
day the name of Bertha the spinner. 

Yes, it was Bertha, of the Transjurane, who, 
about the middle of the tenth century, under- 
took this work ; opened the old Roman roads ; 
and, in defending her people against the Sa- 
racen hordes, first devised, it may be, the 
modern telegraph. A prolonged line from 
her Alps to the Jura is still set with the solid 
stone towers from which Bertha's sentinels 
warned each other.* 

On the 13th of April, 1809, the French 



* Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages, in Black and White. 
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and Bavarian prisoners held by the Tyro- 
lese at Steinach were marched to Schwatz, 
and thence to Salzburg, under an escort of 
women: and the prisoners, at least, felt suf- 
ficient confidence in the physical strength 
of the guard; for they made no attempt to 
escape. 

"Not a year ago," writes Anna John- 
son of Germany, " I saw a young girl stand- 
ing up to her knees in a manure-heap, which 
she shovelled into a cart, and then drove 
to the field. She was hired to do this 
work at fourteen dollars a year. On the 
mountains, the women were carrying soil and 
manure to the vines in baskets, as Queen 
Bertha taught them nine centuries ago." 
A still less pleasant picture may be drawn 
from KohPs " Eeminiscences of Montenegro." 
"Down among the stones, on the banks of 
the Fuimera," he says, " some Cattaro women 
and girls were washing and scraping the en- 
trails of the goats that the men had brought 
to market. There was one tall, slender, hand- 
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some girl, dressed in a crimson petticoat, and 
jacket embroidered with gold, and her hair 
elegantly fastened with golden pins. A pair 
of richly wrought slippers lay on the stone 
beside her ; and she laughed and talked mer- 
rily as she washed and scraped away. At 
last, she packed the whole into a tub, and 
lifted it on to her gayly dressed head to carry 
home. The next day was Sunday ; and I met 
her, radiant with beauty and gold embroidery, 
on her way to church. I often met these 
girls carrying on foot the baggage of the 
riding-parties." 

In 1850, a clergyman of this city tells me 
that he saw women, wearing leathern breast- 
plates, harnessed to the canal-boats of the Low 
Countries, and doing the work of oxen. 

In France, we find the same evidences of 
out-door work and physical ability. Galignani 
tells us, that, in consequence of the success 
of a certain Madame Isabelle in breaking 
horses for the Eussian Army, the French 
minister of war lately authorized her to pro- 
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ceed officially before a commission of officers, 
with General Regnault de St. Jean d'Angely 
at their head, to break some horses for the 
cavalry. After twenty days, the animals were 
so completely broken, that the minister im- 
mediately entered into an arrangement with 
her to introduce her system into all the 
schools of cavalry in the empire, beginning 
with that of Saumur. 

Marshal Baraguay d'Hilliers, at Nantes, re- 
cently made a distribution of St. Helena 
medals to the old soldiers of the empire. 
Among the number was a woman named 
Jeanne Louise Antonini, who had served ten 
years in the navy, and fifteen in the infantry, 
where she obtained the rank of non-commis- 
sioned officer in the seventieth regiment of 
the line. She received nine wounds while 
bravely fighting. " It' is not the coat that 
makes the man," said our marshal when he 
gave the medal. 

From instances like these, refreshing be- 
cause they tell of self-imposed labor and 
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eccentric character, we turn with less plea- 
sure to the statistics of the factories. Here 
men have left to women not only the worst 
paid but the most unwholesome work of the 
respective mills. 

Women, in France, are employed in the 
manufacture of cotton, silk, and wool. The 
cotton manufacture compels two processes 
which are very injurious, — the beating of 
the cotton, which brings on a distressing 
phthisis ; and the preparation, or dressing, 
which needs a degree of heat not to be 
endured after mature age. Both these depart- 
ments are filled by women paid at half- 
prices. 

The woollen manufacture compels only one 
unwholesome process, — that of carding; but 
all the carders are women at half-wages. 

In the silk factories, again, there are two 
unwholesome processes entirely carried on by 
women. The first is the drawing of the 
cocoons, where the hands must be kept con- 
stantly in boiling water, and the odor of the 
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putrefying insects constantly fills the lungs; 
the second is carding the floss, the fine lint 
of which affects the bronchial tubes. Six 
out of every eight women so employed die in 
a few months. Healthy young girls from the 
mountains soon develop tubercular consump- 
tion ; and, to complete the dreadful tale, they 
are kept upon the lowest wages ; being paid 
only twenty cents where a man would earn 
sixty.* 

The Anglo-Saxons, says the historian, " had 
not been long settled in England before the 
more savage of their traits were softened 
down. The wife continued to be regularly 
purchased by her husband, and the contract 
was considered a mere money bargain, long 
subsequent to the reign of Ethelbert." And 
why ? Not because love was mercenary ; but 
because woman was regarded, in the first 
place, as a beast of burden, a laborer. In the 
" Romany Rye," we are told that the sale of 

• Ernest Legouv^. 
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a wife with a halter round her neck is still a 
legal transaction in England. " It must be 
done in the cattle-market, as if she were a 
mare; all women being considered as mares 
by the old English law, and, indeed, called 
mares in certain counties where genuine old 
English is still preserved." 

Such a sale as this was recently completed 
at Worcester, and the agreement between the 
men was published in the " Worcester Chro- 
nicle." 

" Thomas Middleton delivered up his wife 
Mary Middleton to Philip Rostins for one shil- 
ling and a quart of ale ; and parted wholly 
and solely for life, never to trouble one 
another. 

** Witness. (Signed) Thomas x Middleton, his mark. 
Witness. Mary Middleton, his wife. 

Witness. Philip x Bostiks, his mark. 

Witness. S. H. Stome, Crown Inn, Friar St." 

I have preserved the old expression mare 
in my quotation, to indicate, not the degrada- 
tion to which women fell, but that it was as 
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a beast of burden that men regarded her. 
Several cases of sale, such as is here referred 
to, have occurred within a few years ; but this 
is the only certificate of transfer that I ever 
saw. I desire to direct your attention to the 
remarkable fact, that, of the three parties to it, 
the wife, who was sold, was the only one who 
could write her name. The men signed it by 
a mark.* " A generation back," says Cobbett, 
" it was a common thing to see women, half 



* While these papers are preparing for the press, the record 
of another such sale, in August, 1859, disgraces the English 
nation. Opposite the brewery, at Dudley, in Staffordshire, not 
many miles from Kidderminster and Birmingham, a man named 
Pensotte sold his wife, with a halter round her neck, for six- 
pence. He had previously dragged her — a three-weeks' bride 
— three quarter of a mile in this state. It is intimated in this 
case, that she was not faithful ; but it is the first time I ever 
saw such a charge attached to such an account. Americans are 
anxious to understand this outrage. Is it possible that a govern- 
ment which forbids the sale of a negro cannot forbid the sale 
of a Saxon wife V What shadow of law sustains the custom V 
Is the woman supposed to be sold into wifehood or servitude ? I 
have taken it for granted that the word "mare " shows that she 
is regarded as a beast of burden. It is impossible for the fair- 
est and loftiest woman in England — nay, for Victoria herself — 
not to suffer, in some degree, from the public opinion which such 
transactions, ever so rarely occurring, tend to form. 
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naked, working like beasts, chained to carts, 
upon the common roads of England." 

When Lord Ashley's Commission reported, 
in 1842, five thousand females were at work, 
more than a thousand feet below the soil, 
in the coal-mines of the north of England. 
These women were nearly naked, and drew 
trucks, in harness, on all-fours, like beasts 
of burden. You cannot have forgotten the 
remarkable description of such women in 
D'Israeli's novel of " The Sibyl." 

"They come forth. The plain is covered 
with the swarming multitude : bands of stal- 
wart men, broad chested and muscular, wet 
with toil, and black as the children of the 
tropics ; troops of youth, alas I of both sexes, 
though neither their raiment nor their lan- 
guage indicates the diflFerence. All are clad 
in male attire, and oaths that men might shud- 
der to hear issue from lips born to breathe 
words of sweetness. Yet these are to be, 
some are, the mothers of England I Can we 
wonder at the hideous coarseness of their Ian- 
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guage, when we remember the savage nide- 
ness of their lives ? Naked to the waist, an 
iron chain fastened to a belt of leather runs 
between their legs, clad in canvas ; while, on 
hands and feet, an English girl, for twelve, 
sometimes for sixteen, hours a day, hauls and 
hurries tubs of coal along.subterranean roads, 
dark, precipitous, and plashy." These wo- 
men, called free, were the wretched slaves 
of capital. In the life of Stephenson, the 
railway engineer, you will find a further ac- 
count of them, and may read the chilling 
answer given by a woman whom he asked 
if she had ever heard of Jesus, "that no 
such hand had ever worked in her shaft I" 
Let the proprietors of English mines remem- 
ber I No such hand did ever work in those 
shafts, yet they called themselves Christian 
men I True as death were the words. If 
the law is now free of reproach, the evil 
has by no means ceased to exist : the Master 
still stands knocking. 
" Children," wrote Lord Ashley, " are taken 
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to work when only four years old, girls as 
well as boys. Dragging the coal carriages 
requires the whole strength of either sex. 
Young men and women, married women and 
married men, work together through the same 
number of hours, almost, sometimes quite, na- 
ked, constantly demoralizing each other. It 
stints their growth and cripples their limbs." 
In the east of Scotland, they still toil up steep 
ladders from the shafts. 

If it were my purpose to show you moral 
* degradation, you could hardly bear what I 
must say ; but I desire only, at this moment, to 
show you these men and women working^ as 
Sydney Smith would say, in the dirt together. 
In 1842, the Earl of Durham knew of this; 
and he and the set with whom he lived dared, 
doubtless, to whisper to the ladies in their 
halls, that women were not made to labor I 

In the calico-mills, girls grind and mix the 
colors. They are called teerers. They begin 
at five years of age, and labor twelve hours 
a day, sometimes sixteen ; and are kept late 

4 
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into the night to prepare for the following 
day. 

In Sedgely and Warrington, the fate of the 
female pinmakers is no better. They begin 
at five years of age, and work from twelve to 
sixteen hours a day. If refractory, they are 
struck at Wiltenhall with strap, stick, ham- 
mer, or file, in spite of the delicacy of the 
sex. In Sedgely, more women are employed 
than men; but they do not fare any better: 
their bodies are seamed by blows given with 
bars of burning iron. 

my sisters I why has God sheltered ii8 in 
quiet homes ? What have we done to deserve 
a happier fate? Why were we ndt left to 
writhe beneath the blows of the smith, or the 
outrage of a market^sale ? 

Because God has laid down a responsibility 
by the side of every privilege, and requires 
us to labor not merely to set such women 
free, but to establish a freedom and security 
by laWj — the law of custom as well as the 
law of courts, which we only possess through 
usurpation or indulgence. 
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I will not leave these English shores with- 
out alluding to the physical strength shown by 
that lovely paralytic, Anna Gurney. Deprived' 
of the use of her limbs in very early life, she 
acquired the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and 
finally the Teutonic tongues, with- a facility 
and thoroughness that her Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations show. Men might be excused if they 
sheltered from contact with the world this 
infirm creature, dependsent upon artificial aid 
for every movement ; but what did she choose 
for herself? 

In 1825, after her mother's death, she went 
to live at Northrepps. At her own expense, 
she procured one of Manby's apparatus for 
saving the lives of seamen cast upon that 
dangerous coast j and, in cases of great ur- 
gency and peril, she caused herself to be 
carried down to the beach, and, from the 
sick chair which she wheeled over the sand,, 
directed every movement for the rescue and 
recovery of the half-drowned men. 

Look at the pictures I See that grimy. 
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tangled woman in harness, straining, in full 
health, along the coal-shafts I See, nearer, 
this lovely cripple, the Quaker cap folded 
over her soft, brown hair, her soul erect and 
noble, doing the duty of a Grace Darling! 
The first labors like the brute beast, the victim 
of human misgovernment and heathenish igno- 
rance : the last chooses for herself a conflict 
with the storm, and earns, with as full right 
as any brother, the meed of the world. 

Let us pass over to America. The Caribs 
of Honduras are a hardy race, and do not 
share the prejudices of Massachusetts on the 
subject of labor. Each man has several wives. 
For each he clears a plantation and builds a 
house. In a year, she has every kind of bread- 
stuff" under cultivation ; and hires creers, 
which she freights for Truxillo and Belize, 
her husband often commanding for her. If 
her agricultural labors prove too heavy, as a 
thrifty woman will sometimes make them, she 
hires her husband to work for her at two 
dollars a week. 
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So, the Northern Indian glides nimbly 
through the woods ; while the squaw carries 
on her unlucky back their common food and 
covering, or perhaps hauls the canoe across a 
portage. A Jesuit priest rebuked an Orinoco 
woman for infanticide. "I wish my mother 
had been brave enough to part with me ! " was 
her reply. " Our husbands go to hunt ; and 
we drag after them, one baby at the breast, 
another on our back. When we return, we 
cannot sleep, but must grind maize all night 
for their chica. Drunken, they beat us, or 
stamp us under foot ; and, after twenty years 
of such labor, a young wife is brought home 
to abuse us and such children as we have 
not killed. What ought I to do?" 

At Santa Cruz, Theodore Parker writes to 
Francis Jackson that men and women work 
together to repair the public highway; hoe- 
ing the earth into trays, and throwing it into 
a cart which they drag and push together. 

In Ohio, last year, about thirty girls went 
from farm to farm, hoeing, ploughing, and the 
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like, for sixty-two and a half cents a day. 
At Media, in Pennsylvania, two girls named 
Miller carry on a farm of three hundred acres ; 
raising hay and grain, hiring labor, but work- 
ing mostly themselves. These women are 
not ignorant : they at one time made meteoro- 
logical observations for an association auxili- 
ary to the Smithsonian Institute. But labor 
attracts them, as it would many women if 
they were not oppressed by public opinion. 

" In New York," writes a late correspond- 
ent of the " Lily," " I saw women performing 
the most menial oflSces, — carrying parcels 
for grocers, and trunks for steamboats. They 
often sweep the crossings in muddy weather ; 
and I once saw one carrying brick and mortar 
for a mason." 

Several women last winter, and one or two 
very young girls, gave evidence of bodily 
strength by skating from Lowell to Law- 
rence, with a head wind; and one or two 
made the ten miles in forty minutes. 

You know what bodily strength and ner- 
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V0U8 energy carried Mary Patton round Cape 
Horn. Well, on the 25tli of June, 1858, the 
British ship " Grotto " left Cuba ; and, on the 
second day, the yellow-fever broke out in its 
worst form. Seven days after, so many had 
died, that there remained only the captain, his 
wife, and two of the crew. Then the captain 
was taken ill; and, beside nursing him, the 
poor wife, who had already nursed officers 
and men, took her station at the wheel, and 
steered by his instructions for Sandy Hook. 
There the steam-tug " Huntress " found them, 
the heroic woman at the wheel, the husband 
that moment • struggling with death ; and, 
when they reached New York, three out of 
eleven, one of them the suflTering wife, sur- 
vived to tell the tale, and show how a woman 
can work. So common are such instances 
becoming, that you have hardly heard the 
name of this Mrs. Nichols, for whom tender 
charity soon cared. 

But all such labor is the result of compul- 
sion, — compulsion of barbarism, of slavery, of 
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unfair competition, or dire disease. Let ns 
close this branch of our subject with a pic- 
ture homely but attractive. "According to 
thy request," writes a Quaker friend from 
Wilmington, Del., "I send thee some facts 
concerning Sarah Ann Scofield. Some fifteen 
years since, her father became very much in- 
volved in debt. He owed some ten or twelve 
hundred dollars ; having lost largely by work- 
ing for cotton and woollen mills. His business 
was making spindles and fliers. His daughter, 
then just sixteen, proposed to go into her 
father's shop and assist him; she being the 
oldest of seven children. He accepted her 
offer, and told me himself, that, in twelve 
months, she could finish more work, and do 
it better, than any man he had ever trained 
for eighteen. She earned fifteen dollars a 
week at the rate he then paid other hands. 
Her father died. Her two oldest brothers 
learned the trade of her, and went away. 
She has now two younger sisters in appren- 
ticeship, and a brother fourteen years of age, 
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all working under her; turning, polishing, 
filing, and fitting all kinds of machinery. I 
went out to see her last week. She was 
then making water-rams to force streams into 
barns and houses. She is also beginning to 
make many kinds of carriage-axles. She is 
her own draughtsman, and occasionally does 
her own forging. To use her own words, 
' What any man can do, I can but try at.' 
She has a steam-engine, every part of which 
she understands ; and I know that her work 
gives entire satisfaction. When they have 
steady employment, they clear sixty dollars a 
week; and she says she would rather work 
at it for her bread, than at sewing for ten 
times the money. The truth is, it is a busi- 
ness she is fond of." 

I have shown you that a very large number 
of women are compelled to self-support ; that 
the old idea, that all men support all women, 
is an absurd fiction ; and, if you require other 
evidence than mine, you may find it in the 
English courts, under the working of the new 
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Divorce Bill. Nearly all the women who have 
applied for divorces have proved that the 
aubsistence of the family depended upon 
them. Out of six million of British women 
over twenty-one years of age, one-half are in- 
dustrial in their mode of life, and more than 
two millions are self-supporting in their indus- 
try like men. Put this fact fully before your 
eyes. 

Driven to self-support, you have seen, also, 
that low wages and comparatively few and 
overcrowded avenues of labor compel women 
to vicious courses for their daily bread. The 
streets of Paris, London, Edinburgh, New 
York, and Boston, tell us the same painful 
story; and in glaring, crimson letters, rises 
everywhere the question, — " Death or dis- 
honor?" I have shown you that there is 
encouragement for moral eflfort, because these 
women escape from vice as fast as they find 
work to do. "Have they strength for the 
conflict?" you ask, " or desire to enter such 
fields ?" Find your answer in what they have 
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done from the earliest ages, with the foot of 
Confucius and Vishnu, of capital and interest, 
upon their necks. In the lovely lives of 
Bertha and Ann Gurney, and the powerful 
attraction of Sarah Scofield, you have found 
pleasanter pictures whereon to rest your eyes. 
Let no man taunt woman with inability to 
labor, till the coal-mines and the metal-works, 
the rotting cocoons and fuzzing-cards, give up 
their dead; till he shares with her, equally 
at least, the perils of manufactures and the 
press of the market. As partners, they must 
test and prove their comparative power. 

We must next consider what need woman's 
moral nature has of work, and what sort of 
opposition man practically offers her. 



n. 
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** This hurts most, this . . . that, after all, we are paid 
The worth of our work, perhaps." 

B. B. Browking. 



TP low wages, by actually starving women 
and those dependent upon them, force 
many into vicious courses, so does the want 
of employment lower the whole moral tone, 
and destroy even the domestic eflSciency of 
those whose minds seek variety and free- 
dom. More than once have I been to insane 
asylums with young girls whom active and 
acceptable employment would have saved from 
mania ; and scores of times have young wo- 
men of fortune asked me, " What can you 
give me to do?" 

And to this question there is, in the present 
state of the public mind, no possible answer. 
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No woman of rank can find work, if she do 
not happen to be philanthropic, literary, or 
artistic in her taste, without braving the influ- 
ence of home, or, what is next dearest, the 
aocial circle, and earning for herself a posi- 
tion so conspicuous as to be painful to the 
most energetic. The woman who is prepared 
for all this will not ask anybody what she is 
to do : she will take her work into her own 
hands, and do it. 

That was a pleasant time in the history of 
the world, when every woman found, in spin- 
ning, weaving, and sewing, in the active la- 
bor of d. small or the skilful management of 
a large household, full employment for time 
and thought, under the cheering shelter of a 
husband's or father's smile. That was a plea- 
sant time also, when, in the middle English 
classes, women worked freely by a husband's 
side, with more regard to his interest than 
heed of the world's talk. But with the wide 
intellectual culture that America has been the 
first country in the world to offer to women, 
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individual tastes and wishes must develop 
in single women ; and all men who value the 
moral health of society must aid this de- 
velopment. 

There is no greater enemy to body and 
soul than idleness, unless it be the absurd 
public sentiment which compels to idleness. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have fallen 
victims to it. The woman who will not labor, 
rich or honored though she be, bends her 
head to the inevitable curse of Heaven. 

This curse works in failing health, fading 
beauty, broken temper, and weary days. Let 
her never fancy, that, being neither wife nor 
mother, she is exempt from the law : she can- 
not balance that decree of God by the foolish 
customs of society or the weak objections of 
her kindred. Never let her say she does not 
need to labor. Disease, depression, moral 
idiocy, or inertia, follow on an idle life. He 
who never rests has made woman in His 
image; and health, beauty, force, and influ- 
ence follow on the steps of labor alone. 
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I shall not pursue this subject ; for it is far 
easier for you to think it out, than to gather 
the facts I wish to bring before you. Bead 
" Shirley," and let the saddest hours of Caro- 
line Helstone's life bear witness for thousands 
who never find a vocation. Bead the " Pro- 
fessor," and let its sweet stimulus kindle in 
you some appreciation of the joy which mu- 
tual labor can bring to a happy husband and 
wife. 

Sad indeed, then, is it when man himself re- 
presses a woman's longing for work, whether 
from false tenderness, from a dread of public 
opinion, a shrinking from her ultimate inde- 
pendence, or a small personal jealousy. That 
he does, in the aggregate and as an individual, 
so repress it, is unfortunately matter of his- 
tory : it is no invention of an outraged inferior. 
I could offer you many private examples of 
this ; but those that carry proofs of their real- 
ity with them will, I fear, seem very familiar. 
The first consists in the oppodtion shown to 
the attempt of Mr. Bennett to establish young 
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women as watchmakers. Honorary Secretary 
to the Horological Department of the great 
Exhibition, he could not help observing the 
superiority of the Genevese watches, in cheap- 
ness and convenience of carriage. In Eng- 
land, watches are so dear that only the privi- 
leged classes can carry them. It would be 
for the interests of the manufacturers, of 
course, to be able to compete with the Swiss ; 
but they were too short-sighted to see it. 
Finding that twenty thousand women and 
girls were employed in Switzerland in the 
manufacture of watches and watchmakers' 
tools, Mr. Bennett undertook to deliver a pub- 
lic lecture on the subject. It was interrupted 
by hisses, and broken up like a New-York 
convention. Three well-educated women 
then applied to him to be taught; but no 
Englishman could be found to take them. 
A Swiss, settled in London, did. They made 
more progress in six months than ordinary 
boys in six years ; but they, as well as their 
teacher, were so cruelly persecuted, that it 
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was found necessary to relinquish the attempt. 
My impression is, though I cannot find the 
account in print, that a further effort was 
made on a more extended scale, something 
like a school ; and this was resisted by such 
combined effort on the part of the trade, 
that Mr. Bennett and his friends began to 
make a stir through the press. The " Edin- 
burgh Review " mentions a watchmaker's wife 
who wished to work with her husband in his 
special department. Finding that it could not 
be done with the consent of the trade, she 
undertook, instead, the engraving of the brass 
work ; but, though working in her own house, 
she was at last successful only under the 
plea that she had been regularly apprenticed 
by her father, also in the business. She per- 
severed, and taught her two daughters ; and 
so will many others. 

Women in England must certainly make 
watches ; and the time is not far distant 
when the men of Coventry will yield to this 

demand, as they have already yielded to 

6 
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others. A few years ago, winding silk, weav- 
ing ribbon, and pasting patterns of floss upon 
cards, excited the same opposition ; but now 
thousands of women pursue these employ- 
ments, and the men look on as quietly as 
the grazing cattle in the fields. 

Fancy a strong man winding silk for a 
whole day, or sorting colors in floss 1 How 
has he ever degraded himself to such girls' 
work? 

I need only remind you of the formal peti- 
tion sent in at the time of the opening of the 
School of Design at Marlborough ^use, to 
entreat the Government not to instruct and 
aid women, lest the poor, helpless men should 
starve 1 A similar prejudice, much more ac- 
tive than any in America, prevents English 
women from qualifying themselves as physi- 
cians. Dr. Spencer, of Bristol, really edu- 
cated his daughter as an accoucheuse ; but 
the prejudice was so strong that she was not 
allowed to practise, and became a governess 
instead. The same prejudice kept the Eng- 
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lish Army suffering for months, while it de- 
layed the departure of female nurses to the 
Crimea. 

In Staffordshire, women are employed to 
paint crockery and china, which they can do 
with more taste and grace than men. It 
seems hardly credible, that the desire of the 
men to keep down their wages should deprive 
females of the customary hand-rest; which 
would, of course, diminish the fatigue, and 
make the pencil-stroke more certain. I am 
happy to believe that not an employer in the 
United States would submit to this absurd 
demand ; and the result of any such attempt 
on the part of workmen would probably be 
a general permission to leave. We are, in 
this country, much more free from the con- 
trol of guilds and unions of various sorts 
than the people of England ; yet the conduct 
of our printers furnishes a fair parallel to 
these foreign facts. Within a few years, 
there have been more than twenty strikes 
in printing-offices, consequent upon the em- 
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ployment of a few women ; and the resnlt has 
generally been an entire change of hands, 
masters in America not enduring dictations 

In August of 1854, the journeymen em- 
ployed in the office of the "Philadelphia 
Daily Register " left the office, in high dud- 
geon, because the publisher had employed 
two women as type-setters in a separate 
office. They acted in conformity to a re- 
solve of the Printers' Union, and were per- 
mitted to depart. But this was not all. 
Threats of personal violence followed all who 
sought the waiting work, and an attempt was 
made to cut the rope by which the forms are 
raised. The result would have been to break 
up the type, prevent the issue of the paper, 
and run the risk of endangering life. Com- 
plaints were lodged against the printers ; and, 
after a hearing, they were each held to bail 
in six hundred dollars, to answer to the charge 
of conspiracy, at the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

About the same time, a printer in the same 
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establishment with the "Lily," but working 
on the " Home Visitor," refused to give some 
necessary instruction to a girl employed on 
the first paper. It was found that all the 
hands had signed an agreement never to 
work with or instruct a woman I The men, 
after proper remonstrance, were dismissed, 
and their places supplied by four women 
and three men, who worked harmoniously 
together. That was only five years ago, and 
now there are hundreds of female printers 
in Ohio ; and one orphan girl has risen from 
type-setting to an editor's chair and a hand- 
some competence. 

Jealousy in America sometimes takes a 
more comical form. Coming home lately 
from a Female School of Design in another 
city, I expressed some disappointment at 
the character of the work and management. 
A young man in the room spoke of the im- 
possibility of a woman's ever learning to 
design, in terms so contemptuous that I did 
not think it worth while to answer him. 
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Making some inquiries, however, in private, 
I found that his master had often reproached 
him with falling behind the women at the 
school; so that private pique had more to 
do with the whole thing than any real expe- 
rience.* 



* When I first began to lecture, many persons, sincerely 
interested in my success, objected to what they called the 
"antagonistic" tone occasionally adopted. They thought I 
ought to take for granted the cheerful co-operation of the world, 
and that the woman's cause was the loser whenever the audi- 
ence was reminded of actual difficulties in the way. But it 
would be hardly worth while for a woman to enter the desk, 
only to hedge it in with compromise and evasion. The simple 
truth is the " utmost skill *' she needs to seek ; and no reform 
built upon an inaccurate survey can be lasting. Only by telling 
our brothers openly what we think of their jealousy can we 
ever hope to shame them out of it. That the day of opposition 
is not passed; that the way of duty cannot, even in America, 
be trod in satin slippers, — the following extract, cut from a week- 
ly paper while I am writing this note, will plainly show : — 

*^ The Pennsylvania Medical Society has exhibited a narrow- 
mindedness altogether disgraceful to its members, by adopting a 
resolution recommending * the members of the regular profession 
to withhold from the faculties and graduates of Female Medical 
Colleges all countenance and support; and that they cannot, 
consistently with sound medical ethics^ consult or hold profes- 
sional intercourse with their professors or alumni.' The Female 
Medical Colleges of Pennsylvania, it should be remembered, are 
strict allopathic : so we are forced to conclude, that the objection 
to them is found sdely upon the fact that they afford the means 
of education to women. We echo the sentiment of the ^ Phila- 
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But, having made these remarks, I must 
recur to my previous statement, — that, in the 
main, no jealousy of cliques, no legal restric- 
tions, prevent women from taking their proper 
place. A want of respect for woman, and a 
want of respect for labor, latent and unac- 
knowledged in the public mind, must be over- 
come before she can do it. The overworked 
and ill-paid woman has seized every chance 
to slight her work; and an idea has gone 
abroad, that no slopwork will be fit for sale 
unless a man inspects it. So New York and 
Paris have man-tailors and man-milliners ; and 
the poor, tempted, stricken girls are brought 
into contact, in the pursuit of bread, with the 
very men most likely to take advantage of 



delphia Sunday Dispatch : * * Shame upon the men who, while 
prating about their respectability, would combine to rob women 
of the means of supporting themselves and their families ! Sucli 
infinitesimal littleness cannot benefit them. The public are 
ever willing to aid the weak, and support them against the 
strong. The war against women cannot be sustained by the 
public voice: it will recoil upon and injure those who are so 
arbitrary and selfish as to endeavor to interfere with them.' " — 
ArUislavery Standard, July, 1869. 
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every failure. Very sad stories could be told 
of work rejected day after day, on account of 
pretended faults, till the starving victim drops 
at the feet of the treacherous overseer, only to 
be trampled, in the end, under those of the 
whole town. Educated, respectable women 
should have the giving-out and the inspection 
of woman's work ; but educated and respect- 
able women will never stand in such a posi- 
tion till public opinion teaches them that all 
labor is honorable, and that no lady will ever 
sit with folded hands. How we rate an idle 
boy I how we bear with a dawdling girl ! 
That father grows impatient whose son does 
not rise early, or show some desire for 
employment; but the same man keeps his 
daughters in Berlin wool and yellow novels, 
and looks to marriage as their salvation, even 
when he blushes to be told of it. 

To prove this, let me show you that many 
employments have been open to a degree not 
generally acknowledged; and a safe founda- 
tion for this assertion will be found in the 
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census of the United Kingdom and that of 
the United States. 

It is a singular fact, that there are a great 
many more women in England in business 
for themselves than employed as tenders or 
clerks ; while, in America, the fact, at the pre- 
sent day, is directly the reverse. 

It was not so in the time of the Ee volution. 
Then, as in Prance, the men went to the war. 
Women of shrewdness and ability managed 
their husbands' aflFairs, — the shops and trades 
of the nation, — and grew so independent 
thereby, that even Mrs. John Adams had to 
rebuke her husband for the absurd inequali- 
ties of privilege which his new government 
sustained. In England, the deficient educa- 
tion of the lower classes makes it almost 
impossible for the women to make change 
quickly, or keep accounts; and we smile as 
we find the "Edinburgh Review" gravely 
contending that women may master the rule 
of three; that, at least, they ought to have 
a chance to try : and we can afford to smile ; 
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for our public schools have taught us how 
much quicker most women can count than 
most men. While, therefore, the want of 
education has prevented a certain class of 
English women from becoming clerks or 
book-keepers, the national habits of thrift, 
and a certain respectable pride in a family 
shop or trade, have induced thousands of a 
superior class to assume, upon a father's or 
husband's death, the charge of his establish- 
ment, and so secure a competence for the heirs. 
This is what we could wish our women to do. 
We all know how frequently the whole social 
position of a family here changes with the 
death of its head. Let our women prevent 
this for the future, by cherishing a natural 
ambition to do for their children what the 
fathers of those children would have done. 

The last census of the United Kingdom 
shows, that, while the female population has 
increased in such proportion that there are 
now eight women where there were seven, there 
are eight working women where there were 
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only six; that is, there are more new workers 
than new women. There are 1,250,000 women 
earning their own bread as independently as 
any men. Of these, there are — 

385,000 employed in Textile manufactures, 

40,000 in Metal-works, and 
128,418 in Agriculture. 

I hope these statements will not seem 
useless and superficial to you. 

This hour cannot be better employed than 
in opening to you some of the mysteries of 
woman's work in England. 

Among the 128,418 women employed in 
Agriculture, there are 64,000 dairy-women; 
not women who tend a single cow for a sin- 
gle family, but women of muscle, who wield 
large tubs and heavy presses, who turn 
cheeses and slap butter by the hundred- 
weight. Then there are market-gardeners, 
who not only raise their stock, but drive 
it to the town for sale ; bee-mistresses and 
florists, of whom there are many among the 
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Quakers; flax-producers, who not only raise 
the pretty blue-eyed flowers, but beat the 
silicious fibres apart; and they are followed 
by haymakers, reapers, and hop-pickers, grace- 
fully garlanding the group. 

Naturally connected with this first interest 
of the soil is the second, or Mining. It is no 
longer considered fit for women to work in 
shafts, though the need of bread forces many 
to evade the law. The census, however, can- 
not touch them : the seven thousand women 
it reports as engaged in Mining are employed 
in dressing and sorting ore, and as washers 
and strainers of clay for the potteries, — 
heavy and disagreeable if not unfit work. 

The next largest interest is that of the 
Fisheries. The Pilchard fishery employs many 
thousands of women. Jersey oysters alone em- 
ploy over one thousand. Then come the — 

Herring, 
Cod, 

Whale, and 
Lobster fisheries. 
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The work-in connection with the whale fish- 
ery consists chiefly in what is done after the 
cargo is landed. Apart from the Christie 
Johnstones, — the aristocrats of the trade, — 
the sea nurtures an heroic class, like Grace 
Darling, who stand aghast, as she did, when 
society rewards a deed of humanity, and cry 
out in expostulation, " Why, every girl on the 
coast would have done as I did I" 
In natural connection with these come the — 

Kelp-burners, the 
Natters, and the 
Bathers, 

or women who manage the bathing machines 
used on the coast. Then come two hundred 
thousand female servants ; of which, largest 
in number, shortest in life, and, of course, the 
worst paid, are the general housemaids, or un- 
happy servants-of-all-work. Then come — 

Brewers, 

Custom-house and Police searchers, 

Matrons of jails. 

Lighthouse-keepers, and 

Pew-openers. 
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I cannot mention the Matrons of jails, with- 
out a sigh, when I remember, that at otir 
commoD jail and at Charlestown there is do 
proper matron ; and sickneaa, death, and 
childbirth meet only with stich care as wo- 
men detained as witnesBes, or inebriates, 
can offer. Snrely a Christian communitj 
should furnish Christian, womanly ministra- 
tions to its prisoners ; and I would that some 
noble eoul in an able body might be found to 
take up this work ! Pew-opening has never 
been a trade in this community ; but, as there 
are signs that it may become so, I advise our 
women to keep an eye upon it I 
There are in the United Kingdom — 
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The difference between the employers and 
the employed is shown in the following num- 
bers. There are — 

29,000 shopkeepers, and only 
1,742 shopwomen; 

since the lower class of English women are 
seldom taught writing or accounts. 

Telegraphic Reporters, Phonographers, and 
Railway-clerks, are on the increase. In report- 
ing the Bright Festival at Manchester last 
year, the speed and accuracy of the young 
women were thought very remarkable. Six 
whole columns were transmitted at the rate 
of twenty-nine words a minute, almost without 
mistake, although the subject of the speeches 
was political, and so supposed to be beyond 
their comprehension I 

Several railways employ women as clerks 
and ticket-sellers, and the results are more 
than satisfactory. Thus far the census ; which 
has not been without its interest, since, in 
English parlance, shoemaker-wife means not 
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merely the wife of a shoemaker, but a wife 
who shares her husband's labor, or has suc- 
ceeded to it on his death. Butcher-wife also 
means a woman who can buy and sell stock, 
pickle meat, and perhaps drive a cart through 
the town. 

Now for the results of some private letters. 
When I spoke of forty thousaad Metal-workers, 
your minds did not revert, I trust, to those 
dens at Wiltenhall, where women have been 
struck with hammers, files, and even bars of 
iron glowing at a white heat. 

Now, at least, let us visit a pleasanter 
scene. A man has forged and rolled out 
the sheet which is soon to pass for a hundred 
gross of Gillott's pens; but a woman cuts 
and bends and stamps, grinds, splits, polishes, 
and packs it, so that her sisters may have 
pleasure in the using. 

It was at Birmingham that your gold chain 
was made. A man's strength drew out the 
precious wire ; but hundreds of young girls 
cut it to the required length, shaped it on a 
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metal die to the required pattern, soldered 
it invisibly over a jet of gas-light, ground 
the facets till they gleamed and polished 
the whole length to tempt the gazer's eye. 
Quiet, diligent, skilful, tidy, they sit; with 
polished slippers bobbing along the floor ; not 
quite so healthy as those who labor on the 
pens, for the gas and solder do an unwhole- 
some work. Others burnish the silver plate, 
sort needles, paint iron and papier-mache 
trays; and hundreds more are busy cutting 
and polishing screws, — a work mainly in 
their hands, because men cannot be trusted 
with the delicate manipulation. 

There is a covered button, my brother, on 
your coat. Women cut the metal, the cloth 
cover, the paper stuflSng, the silk lining; a 
child piles these in proper order ; and, by one 
stroke of a magic press, a woman throws 
them out a finished button. 

One young girl in London began life by 

designing for such buttons, till she found 

6 
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that she had a soul above them^ and cheer- 
fully entered an artistic career. 

Nail-qutting and hook-and-eye making em- 
ploy others ; and, if we take a book into our 
hand, women follow us through all the stages 
of its manufacture. A woman cut and cleaned 
the rags, counted the sheets of paper, and set 
oflF the reams ; a woman may have set the types ; 
perhaps some worn-out seamstress wrote the 
verses, or a female physician composed the 
thesis : a woman may print, a woman cer- 
tainly wUl fold it down and stitch it for the 
binder. A woman will engrave on wood its 
illustrations, or color in her own home its fine 
photographs or drawings : at the very last, 
her white hand will touch with gleams of 
gold its tinted edges or many-hued envelope. 

It is women who pack cards and throw oflF 
damaged paper. I have not obtained any re- 
liable account of English female card-makers ; 
but there must be many. In an old Nurem- 
berg rate-book are the names of " Elizabeth 
and Margaret," Karten-macherin, reported 
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in 1436 and 1438. Cards were invented in 
1361. In about seventy years, therefore, the 
manufacture had passed into woman's hand. 
In my notes from the census, I find no mention 
of wood-engravers : but, in 1839, Charlotte 
Nesbit, Marianne Williams, Mary Byfield, Mary 
and Elizabeth Clint, held honorable positions 
among English wood-engravers; while Eliza- 
beth Blackwell executed botanical plates,, and 
Angelica Kauffman engraved on steel, to the 
satisfaction of Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the- 
close of the last century. In London, recently^ 
one accomplished female engraver has turned 
her steel plates into a pleasant country-house, 
which she means to furnish with the proceeds 
of her delicate painting on glass. 

A whole volume might be written concern- 
ing English female printers. Turning over 
some old books the other day in the Antiqua- 
rian Rooms at Worcester, I came upon Eliza- 
beth Bathurst's " Truth Vindicated," printed 
and sold by Mary Hinde, at No. 2 in George's 
Yard, Lombard Street, 1774. A little farther 
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along, I found Sophia Hume's "Letters to 
South Carolina," printed and sold by Luke 
Hinde, at the Bible in George's Yard, Lorn' 
bard Street, 1752. Good Quaker books, both 
of them; and the titlepages told a pleasant 
story. Here, at the sign of the Bible, Luke 
Hinde carried on his work in 1752. When 
he died, his widow kept the establishment 
open, and taught her girls to stand at the 
forms ^ so, twenty-two years after (in 1774), 
the place goes on in her name. No change ; 
only some dissenting wind has blown down 
the old Bible, and a gilded number two shines 
in its stead. It is the history of half the 
business-women in England, and a very credit- 
able history for Mary Hinde. 

On those dishes of Liverpool ware are 
pretty pictures in gray ink. Women took 
them wet from the copperplate, and, laying 
them along the biscuit, carried it to the 
furnace ; there the paper burns away : while 
others paint and gild, or, with hideous clatter 
of blood-stones, polish oflf the finer ware. 
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In the next street, hundreds of women 
make paper-bags and pill-boxes, without wast- 
ing a square inch of material. 

Not long ago, two young girls, whose 
father's clerkship was ill paid, took to mak- 
ing artificial teeth, and succeeded so well as 
to obtain constant orders and a competence. 
More cheering still: a young servant, with 
strong elbows, took to French polishing, and 
gave desk and work-box and inlaid cabinet a 
gloss that no varnish of man could match. 
For two or three years she made contracts 
with upholsterers, and kept herself in profita- 
ble work: then Cupid pinched the strong 
elbows, and she slipped out of permanent 
reputation as a cabinetmaker's wife. 

In brushmaking, women sort the hair, and 
set it in the holes. The delicate, cone-like 
arrangement of the badger's hair, in the mo- 
dern shaving-brush, can be made only by a 
woman's hand; and she who has skill to do 
it well may ask her own wages. 

Then there are glove-cleaners ; women who 
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strain silk, in fluting, across the old-fashioned 
work-bag or the parlor-organ front; women 
who shell pease and beans at so much a 
quart, and who make the thousands of bas- 
kets for the fruiterer's stall. Passing the 
white-lead factory at meal -times, you will 
see fifty women file away, whose duty it is to 
pile the lead for oxidation; and thousands, 
very diflferent from these, sit making arti- 
ficial flowers, many of them cheap enough, 
but others, from their exquisite grace and 
naturalness, bringing the artist's own price. 

I have purposely dwelt on all these avoca- 
tions. As you have followed me, has it seemed 
to you that we wanted more avenues for 
manual labor ? As many as you please. We 
are bound to inherit the whole earth. But it 
seems to me that what is most needed is, first, 
respect for woman as a laborer, and then 
respect for labor itself 

When men respect women as human beings, 
consequently as laborers, they will pay them 
as good wages as men ; and then uncommon 
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skill or power to work will be set free from 
the old forcing-pump and siphon, and we 
shall see what women can do. When men 
respect labor, — respect it so far, that they 
hold a woman honored when she seeks it, — 
then women of a higher rank will seek to 
invest their capital in mercantile experiments ; 
will establish factories or workshops ; will or- 
ganize groups of struggling sisters ; and the 
class that most needs to be helped, the idle 
rich, will find happiness and honor, will find 
help, in offering opportunities to the lowest. 

What the lowest class of women need is 
active brains to plan and think for them. 
There are plenty of these active brains at 
the West End, tingling with neuralgia, hot 
with idleness, dizzy with waltzing. Offer a 
government testimonial to the first girl of 
rank who will carry her brains to a market, 
and you will see what a throng of aspirants 
we shall have ; letting it be understood, mind 
you, that the public mind sustains the govern- 
ment testimonial. 
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Let US ask, then, a few questions about the 
state of female labor in the United States. 
Our census is by no means so complete as 
that of Great Britain ; and our statements will, 
therefore, be less accurate. 

At the close of the Revolution, there were 
in New England, and perhaps farther south, 
many women conducting large business esta- 
blishments, and few females employed as 
clerks, partly because we were still English, 
and had not lost English habits. Men went to 
the war or the General Court, and their wives 
soon learned to carry on the business upon 
which not only the family bread, but the fate 
of the nation, depended; while our common 
schools had not yet begun to fit women for 
book-keepers and clerks. 

The Island of Nantucket was, at the close 
of the war, a good example of the whole coun- 
try. Great destitution existed on the establish- 
ment of peace. The men began the whale 
fishery with redoubled energy: some fitted 
out and others manned the ships; while the 
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women laid aside distaflF and loom to attend 
to trade. A very interesting letter from Mrs. 
Eliza Barney to Mr. Higginson gives me many 
particulars. " Fifty years ago," she says, " all 
the dry-goods and groceries were kept by 
women, who went to Boston semi-annually to 
renew their stock. The heroine of ' Miriam 
Coffin ' was one of the most influential of our 
commercial women. She not only traded in 
dry-goods and provisions, but fitted vessels 
for the merchant service. Since that time, I 
can recall near seventy women who have suc- 
cessfully engaged in commerce, brought up 
and educated large families, and retired with 
a competence. It was the influence of capi- 
talists from the Continent that drove the Nan- 
tucket women out of the trade ; and they only 
resumed it a few years since, when the Cali- 
fornia emigration made it necessary. Five 
dry-goods and a few large groceries are now 
carried on by women, as also one druggist's 
shop." Mrs. Gaskell, in her "Life of Char- 
lotte Bronte," mentions a woman living as a 
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druggist, I think, at Haworth; aad I have 
always been surprised that this business was 
not left to women. Our Nantucket druggist 
is doing well. In Pennsylvania, the Quaker 
view of the duties and rights of women con- 
tributed to throw many into trade at the same 
period. One lady in Philadelphia transferred 
a large wholesale business to two nephews, 
and died wealthy. I saw a letter the other 
day, which gave an interesting account of two 
girls who got permission there to sell a little 
stock in their father's shop. One began with 
sixty-two cents, which she invested in a dozen 
tapes. The other had three dollars. In a 
few years, they bought their father out. The 
little tape-seller married, and carried her hus- 
band eight thousand dollars ; while the single 
sister kept on till she accumulated twenty 
thousand dollars, and took a poor boy into 
partnership. 

I have spoken of English female printers. 
The first paper ever issued in Rhode Island 
was printed by a brother of Dr. Franklin, at 
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Newport. He died early, and his widow con- 
tinued the work. She was aided by her two 
daughters, swift and correct compositors. She 
was made printer to the Colony, and, in 1745, 
printed an edition of the laws, in 346 folio 
pages. That she found time to do something 
else, you may judge from this advertise- 
ment : — 

" The printer hereof prints linens, calicoes, silk, 
&c., in figures, in lively and durable colors, without 
the offensive smell which commonly attends linen 
printed here." 

Margaret Draper printed the " Boston News 
Letter," and was so good a Tory that the 
English Government pensioned her when the 
war drove her away. Clementina Bird edit- 
ed and printed the "Virginia Gazette," and 
Thomas Jefferson wrote for her paper. Pene- 
lope Russell also printed the "Censor," in 
Boston, in 1771. 

When we record these things, and think 
how women are pressing into printing-offices 
in our time, it is pleasant to find a generous 
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action to sustain them. At a recent Print- 
ers' Convention held in Springfield, 111., the 
following resolution was adopted : — 

" Whereas, The employment of females in print- 
ing-offices as compositors has, wherever adopted, 
been found a decided benefit as regards moral in- 
fluence and steady work, and also as offering better 
wages to a deserving class; therefore, be it — 

'* Resolved, That this Association recommends to 
its members the employment of females whenever 
practicable." 

Mrs. Barney tells us that failures were 
very uncommon in Nantucket while women 
managed the business; and some of the 
largest and safest fortunes in Boston were 
founded by women, one of whom, I remem- 
ber, rode in her own chariot, and kept fifty 
thousand dollars in gold in the chimney cor- 
ner, lest the banks should not be as cautious 
in their dealings as herself While writing 
these pages, I have visited such a woman, 
still living in Prince Street, at the age of 
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ninety-five. Her name is Hillman. She 
lived for sixty-four years in the same house, 
and made her property by a large grocery 
business^ and speculations on a strip of real 
estate. Her father, Mr. William Haggo, was 
a nautical-instrument maker; and she has a 
very remarkable head, and as conservative 
a horror of modem changes — steam-bakeries, 
for instance — as any of you could wish.* 
Some of you will remember the two sisters 
Johnson, who, for more than half a century, 
kept a crockery-shop on Hanover Street, and 
separated about two years ago, — one sister 
to retire on her earnings ; the other to rest in 
a quiet grave, at the age of fourscore. The 
spirit of modern improvement has since seized 
hold of the old shop. 

It was one of the most distinguished of 
our female merchants — Martha Buckminster 



* I first saw Mrs. Hillman the day after the destruction of 
the steam-bakery at the North End. She was sitting up, read- 
ing the account of it, without glasses, and eloquent in behalf of 
the trade, and against innovations. Since the above passage 
was written, she has passed away. 
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Curtis — who planted, in Framingham, the 
first potatoes ever set in New England; 
and you will start to hear that our dear and 
honored friend Ann Bent entered on her 
business career so long ago as 1784, at the 
age of sixteen. She first entered a crockery- 
ware and dry-goods firm ; but, at the age of 
twenty-one, established herself in Washington, 
north of Summer Street, where we remem- 
ber her. She soon became the centre of a 
happy home, where sisters, cousins, nieces, 
and young friends, received her affectionate 
care. The intimacy which linked her name 
to that of Mary Ware is fresh in all our 
minds. What admirable health she contrived 
to keep we may judge from the fact, that she 
dined at one brother's table on Thanksgiving 
Day for over fifty years. She was the valued 
friend of Channing and Gannett; and her 
character magnified her office, ennobled her 
condition, gave dignity to labor, and won the 
love and respect of all the worthy. Less than 
two years ago, at the age of ninety, she left 
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us; but I wished to mention both her and 
Miss Kinsley in this connection, because they 
were the first women in our society to confer 
a merchantable value upon taste. 

Instead of importing largely themselves, 
they bought of the New- York importers the 
privilege of selection, and always took the 
prettiest and nicest pieces out of every case. 
As they paid for this privilege themselves, so 
they charged their customers for it, by asking 
a little more on each yard of goods than the 
common dealer. 

I know nothing for which it is pleasanter 
to pay than for taste. When time is precious 
(and to all serious people it soon becomes so), 
it is a comfort to go to one counter, sure that 
in ten minutes you can purchase what it 
would take a whole morning to winnow from 
the countless shelves of the town. 

Scientific pursuits cannot be said to be 
fairly opened to women here. The two ladies 
employed on the Coast Survey were em- 
ployed by special favor, and probably on 
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account of near relationship to the gentleman 
who had charge of the department of lati- 
tudes and longitudes. Their work is done 
at home. Some years ago, Congress made 
an appropriation for an American nautical 
almanac ; and Lieut. Davis was appointed to 
take charge of it. Three ladies were at one 
time employed upon the lunar tables. Lieut. 
Davis told one of them that he preferred the 
women's work, because it was quite as accu- 
rate, and much more neat, than the men's. 
In 1854, Maria Mitchell was employed in com- 
puting for this almanac, with the same salary 
that would be given to a man. I may say, 
in this connection, that a great many extra 
female clerks have been employed in Wash- 
ington for many years. The work has gene- 
rally been obtained by women who had lost 
a husband or a father in the service of his 
country ; and, I am proud to say, such wo- 
men have usually been paid the same wages 
as men. During Mr. Fillmore's administra- 
tion, two women wrote for the Treasury, on 
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salaries of twelve hundred and fifteen hundred 
dollars a year; but the succeeding admini- 
stration reformed this abuse, and very few are 
now at work. 

In 1845, there were employed in the Tex- 
tile manufactures of the United States, 55,828 
men and 75,710 women. This proportion, or 
a still greater preponderance of female labor, 
— that is, from one-third to one-half, — appears 
in all the factory returns. As an employed 

9 

class, women seem to be more in number than 
men : as ernployerSj they are very few. The 
same census reports them as — 



Makers of gloves, 

Makers of glue, 

Workers in gold and silver 

Hair-weavers, [leaf, 

Hat and cap makers. 

Hose-weavers, 

Workers in India-rubber, 

Lamp-makers, 

Laundresses, 

Leechers, 

Milliners, 

Morocco-workers, 

Nurses, 

Paper-hangers, 



Physicians, 

Picklers and preservers. 
Saddle & harness makers. 
Shoemakers, 
Soda-room keepers, 
Snuif and cigar makers. 
Stock & suspender makers, 
Truss-makers, 
Typers and stereotypers. 
Umbrella-makers, 
Upholsterers, 
Card-makers, and 
Grinders of watch crystals. 
7,000 women in all. 
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There is no mention of female wood-engrav- 
ers, though we have had such for twenty- 
five years ; and pupils from the Schools of 
Design have already achieved a certain sue-* 
cess in this direction. To the enumeration of 
the census, I may add, from my own ob- 
servation, — 



Photographists and daguer- 

reotypists, 
Phonographers, 
House and sign painters, 
Button-makers, 
Fruit-hawkers, 



Tobacco-packers, 
Paper-box makers. 
Embroiderers, 
Fur-sewers ; and, at the 

West, 
Reapers and hay-makers. 



In a New-Haven clock factory, seven wo- 
men are employed among seventy men, on 
half-wages ; and the manufacturer takes great 
credit to himself for his liberality. At Wal- 
tham, also, a watch factory has been lately 
started, in which many women are employed.* 



* I do not dwell upon this watch factory in the text, because, 
although fiHy women are at work with one hundred and fifty 
men, they are only *^ tending machines;*' so that, although em- 
ployment is open, a career can hardly be said to be. The 
watches made at Waltham by machinery are said to be so 
superior to all others, that they are used by preference on 
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In the census of the city of Boston for 1845, 
the various employments of women are thus 
given : — 



Artificial-flower makers, 

Boardinghouse-keeperSy 

Bookbinders, 

Printers, 

Blank-book makers, 

Bonnet-dealers, 

Bonnet-makers, 

Workers in straw. 

Shoe and boot makers. 

Band & fancy box makers, 

Brusb-makers, 

Cap-makers, 

Clothiers, 

Collar-makers, 



Comb-makers, 

Confectioners, 

Corset-dealers, 

Corset-makers, 

Card-makers, 

Professed cooks, 

Cork-cutters, 

Domestics, 

Dress-makers, 

Match-makers, 

Fringe and tassel makers, 

Fur-sewers, 

Hair-doth weavers, and 

Map-colorers. 



the mce-coarses to time the horses. Men and women do not 
compete with each other there ; but both are at service, with a 
steam-engine for their master. 

For the first two months, the women earn two dollars and 
fifty cents a week; for the third, three dollars; and, after that, 
four dollars. The men earn from five shillings to two dollars a 
day. It seems that no special skill is required in the women, 
while the men in a few departments are still paid according to 
their ability. The steam-engine, it appears, has not yet learned 
how to cook dials! In this case, the operator must hold the 
dial, turning it evenly, as if he were a smoke-jack, which re- 
quires judgment and " faculty " I 
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I think 70a cannot fail to see, from this 
list, how very imperfect the enumeration is : 
not a single washerwoman nor charwoman, 
for one thing, upon it. Yet here you have 
the occupations of 4,970 women. Of these, 
4,046 are servants, — a number which has, 
at least, doubled since then ; and which 
leaves only 924 women for all other voca- 
tions. 

In New York, Mr. Jobson, formerly surgeon- 
dentist to Victoria, offers to instruct women 
in the duties of a dentist. I do not know 
that he has a single practising pupil ; but he 
asserts that some of the most distinguished 
dentists in Europe are women. A few years 
since, the town of Ashfield elected two wo- 
men and three men to the duties of a School 
Committee, — duties for which women are 
greatly to be preferred. A letter from the 
senior lady shows that one of them at least 
never attempted to do the actual work to 
which she was called; considering it out of 
her sphere I Does any one in this audience 
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suppose that those women felt incapable of 
the duty? We know better; but they were 
not of the stuff of which martyrs are made, 
and, deferring to popular views, set aside a 
sacred opportunity. They might have so 
done that work as to have secured the elec- 
tion of women for ever after. 

The occupations of which the census takes 
no account may be classed as — 

Professions, 
Public Offices, 
Semi-professions, and 
Arts. 

Under the Professions come — 

Physicians, 

Lawyers, 

Ministers, 

of which there are increasing numbers. 
Under Public OflSces we find — 

Postmistresses, 

Registers of Deeds, 

The few calculators at Washington, and 

School-committee women at the West. 
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It is probably known to you all how largely 
the rural post-oflSce duties are performed by 
women; petty politicians obtaining the ap- 
pointment, and leaving wives and daughters 
to do the work. There are several Registers 
of Deeds ; but I know only one, — Olive Rose, 
of Thomaston, Me. She was elected in 1853, 
by 469 votes against 205 ; was oflScially noti- 
fied, and required to give bonds. Her emolu- 
ment depends upon fees, and ranges between 
three and four hundred dollars per annum. 
She continues to perform the duties of her 
office, and, if an exquisitely clear handwriting 
is of service there, will probably never be 
displaced. 

Under the head of Semi-professions come — 

Teachers, 
Librarians, 
Editors, 
Lecturers, and 
Matrons. 

Under that of Artists, — 
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Painters, 

Sculptors, 

Teachers of Drawing and the like, 

Designers, 

Engravers, 

Public Singers, and 

Actresses. 

I am sorry to conclude these attempts at 
statistics with one reliable estimate, which 
holdS; like a nutshell^ the kernel of this ques- 
tion of female labor. 

In 1850, there were engaged in shoemaking, 
in the town of Lynn, 3,729 males and 6,412 
females, — nearly twice as many women as 
men ; yet, in the monthly payment of wages, 
only half as much money was paid to women 
as to men. The three thousand men received 
seventy-five thousand dollars a month; and 
the six thousand women, thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars : that is, the women's wages 
were, on the average, only one-quarter as 
much as those of the men. 

If we inquire into details, we may find 
many exceptional causes at work, not per- 
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ceptible at first sight: still this remarkable 
fact remains essentially unchanged. 

In my first lecture, I showed you that wo- 
men were starving, and that vice is a better 
paymaster than labor. I showed you the 
awful falsity of the cry, " Do not let women 
work : we will work for them. They are too 
tender, too delicate, to bide the rough usage 
of the world." I showed you that they were 
not only working hard, but had been working 
at hard and unwholesome work, not merely in 
this century, but in all centuries since the 
world began. I showed you how man him- 
self has turned them back, when they have 
entered a well-paid career. Practically, the 
command of society to the uneducated class 
is, " Marry, stitch, die, or do worse." 

Plenty of employments are open to them ; 
but all are underpaid. They will never be 
better paid till women of rank begin to work 
for money, and so create a respect for wo- 
man's labor ; and women of rank will never 
do this till American men feel what all Ameri- 
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can men profess, — a proper respect for La- 
bor, as God's own demand upon every human 
soul, — and so teach American women to feel 
it. How often have I heard that every wo- 
man willing to work may find employment! 
The terrible reverses of 1837 taught many 
men in this country that they were " out of 
luck:" how absurd, then, this statement with 
regard to women ! One reason why so many 
young women are attracted to the Catholic 
Church is, that the Catholic CJiurch is a good 
economist, and does not tolerate an idle mem- 
ber. In Catholic countries, — nay, in Protes- 
tant, — the gray hood of the Sister of Charity 
is as sacred as a crown. 

When I think how happy human life might 
be, if men and women worked freely together, 
I lose patience. Such marriages as I can 
dream of, — where, household duties thriftily 
managed and speedily discharged, the wife 
assumes some honorable trust, or finds a noble 
task for her delicate hands ; while the hus- 
band follows his under separate auspices I 
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Occupied with real service to men and each 
other, how happily would they meet at night 
to discusB the hours they had lived apart to 
help each other's work by each other's wit, 
and to draw vital refreshment from the ca- 
resses of their children I It is your distrust, 
men ! that prevents your having such homes 
as poets fancy. You will not help women to 
form them. The sturdy pine pushes through 
the tightest soil, and will grow, though no- 
thing more genial than a November sky bid 
it welcome ; but tender anemones — wind- 
flowers, as we call them — must be coaxed 
through the loose loam sifted from thousands 
of autumn leaves, and tremble to the faintest 
air. Yet are anemones fairer than the pine, 
and their lovely blossoming a fit reward for 
Nature's pains. Follow Nature, and offer the 
encouragement which those you love best 
daily need. Do it for your own sakes ; for 
proper employment will diffuse serenity over 
the anxious faces you are too apt to see. Do 
not fancy that the conventions of society can 
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ever prevail over the will, it may be the 
freak, of Nature. That stepdame is absolute. 
She set Hercules spinniDg, and sent Joan 
of Arc to Orleans. She taught Mrs. John 
Stewart Mill political economy, and Monsieur 
Malignon netting and lace-work. She enables 
women to bear immense burdens, heat, cold, 
and frost ; she sets them in the thick of the 
battle even ; while in South Carolina, and in 
the heart of Africa, or among the Indians *of 
the Rocky Mountains, old men croon over 
forsaken babes till the milk flows in to their 
withered breasts.* 

Women want work for all the reasons that 
men want it. When they see this, and begin 
to do it faithfully, you will respect their work, 
and pay them for it. We are all taught that 
we are the children of God; only Moham- 
medans deny their women that rank : yet we 
are left without duties, as if such a thing 
were possible, — left without work that offers 

• Livingstone's ** Africa." Paul Kane's "Travels in the 
North-West." 
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any adequate end as a stimulus to diligence or 
ambition ; and, until " Work " becomes man's 
cry of inspiration, woman will never train her- 
self to do her work well. 

It was Margaret Fuller, I think, who wrote of 
the Polish heroine, the Countess Emily Plater, 
" She is the figure I want for my frontispiece. 
Short was her career. Like the Maid of Or- 
leans, she only lived long enough to verify her 
credentialSj and then passed from a scene on 
which she was probably a premature appari- 
tion." Ah I that is what all women should 
do, — verify their credentials I " Say what 
you please," said a young girl to her lover, 
as they passed out of a Woman's Conven- 
tion ; " a woman that can speak like Lucretia 
Mott, ought to speak." And men themselves 
cannot escape from this conviction. The duty 
of women, therefore, is to inspire it by doing 
whatever they undertake worthily and well ; 
patient in waiting for opportunities, prompt 
to seize, conscientious to profit by them. 

The Sorbonne, which still excludes woman 
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from its courses and colleges, has formed a 
separate course, and now institutes examina- 
tions, and distributes diplomas for women. 
The Committee consists of three of the Inspec- 
tors of the University, two Catholic priests, 
one Protestant clergyman, and three ladies. 

A daughter of the greatest living French 
poet passed the examination lately for the 
mere honor of it. Another girl, the daughter 
of one of the highest public functionaries, 
passed the examinations; going through the 
winter twilight every morning at five, that she 
might not only be permitted to found a school 
on her estate, but secure the right to teach in 
it. Aware that her rank would befriend her, 
she concealed her name that she might owe 
nothing to favor. That is the right spirit. 
When a majority, or even a plurality, of wo- 
men are capable of it, farewell to lecturers 
and lectures, to conventions, special plead- 
ings, and the like ! The whole harvest will 
be open, and the laborers will come, bringing 
their sheaves with them. 
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In receiving lately a letter from a distin- 
guished French author, — Madame Sirault, 
— I was struck by the following sentence : 
" Every career from which woman is steadily 
repulsed by man is, by this fact alone, marked 
with the seal of death. The very repulse 
stigmatizes it. Man may not be conscious of 
what he does ; but the career which is too 
vile for a woman to enter has outlived all 
chance of reform, and must perish with its 
abuses." 

And, heroic as this statement may seem to 
you, it is a simple statement of fact. Can 
man demand of woman a higher purity, a 
more ideal Christian grace, than the letter 
of the Scripture, than the spirit of Christ, 
demands of man himself? — "Be ye there- 
fore perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
also perfect." 

That was the clear command laid upon the 
simple fishermen, upon Luke the physician 
and Matthew the publican, as well as upon 
Mary and Martha. The world's eyes are slow- 
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ly opening to the need of a pure life in men ; 
and it helps to show men what they ought to 
be, when women knock at the doors of their 
workshops, and insist on entering. 

" What I " says the soldier, " must my sister 
follow me to the field to take this blood-stained 
hand ; to see me decked in the spoils of fallen 
men; or hunting unprotected women like a 
brute beast, till they fall senseless on the 
bodies of those they loved?" 

" Shut her out I" cries the minister of State. 
" Shall my sister see these hands, dripping 
with blood-money, bribed by a slave power 
or a party interest, signing papers that con- 
demn children yet unborn to the miseries of 
hopeless war?" 

"Shut her out!" cries the advocate. "I 
am preparing to defend this man for luring 
helpless innocence to the brink of hell, for 
building up a fortune on dollars wrung from 
starving women, for putting a bullet through 
his brother because he did not live a life 
purer than his own." 
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" Turn her out ! " crieB the judge. " She will 
see that my scales are loaded. She heard 
that railroad company oflfer me a bribe. She 
caught a whisper just now from the husband 
of yonder outraged woman. She will hear 
the liquor dealer^s counsel, and see the golden 
lure that South Carolina offers when the fugi- 
tive stands at the bar. Turn her out !" 

" Turn her out ! " says the physician. " Shall 
she hear me jeer at what she deems holy? 
Would you have her grow shameless also?" 

" Shut her out," says the trader, " while I 
mark my goods I This spool of cotton is short 
fifty yards : mark it two hundred. This yard 
of muslin was made at Manchester : sew on 
the Paris tack. This shawl was woven in 
France : label it Cashmere. Color that cheese 
with annatto, weigh down that butter with 
salt, dilute that rose-water from the spring, 
grate up turnip to mix with that horseradish ; 
but turn that woman out ! " 

" Turn her out I" cries the priest, last of all. 
" Polemics and theology have no charms for 
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her. She will ask me why I do not do 
justly and love mercy. Turn her out!" 

" Turn her out I" and, in the shudder which 
creeps over him while he speaks, man sees 
not only how tender and strong is his love 
for the sister that hung on the same maternal 
bosom ; but he sees also what the gospel with- 
out and the gospel within demand of the 8on 
no less than the daughter of God. 

Farewell to war, to statecraft, to legal 
tricks, to shifts of trade ; farewell to bribery, 
to desecration, to idle controversy, — when 
woman enters in to man's labor I 

You feel the doom falling^ and strive to 
put it off. Not because God has made woman 
of a diviner nature ; not because he has made 
her more precious, to be kept from the rough 
handling of the world, — does it shrink from 
her pure gaze. No; but because God him- 
self, in balancing the world's forces, has 
blended her moral nature with her mental, 
purposely to check her brother's aggressive- 
ness, and moderate his lust of gain. So has 

8 
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he given to man a cooler temper, a grander 
deliberateness, a strength equal to every 
strain, which shall repair the fault of her 
warm impulses, her " nimble '' action, her un- 
fitness, casual or universal, for long-sustained 
eflfort. But what can either of you do alone ? 
Impulse, tenderness, and moral promptings, 
grow into tawdry sentimentalism, when shut 
out from their fit arena, when untrained to 
emulate a brother's active life. Coolness, 
forethought, and strength grow into cunning, 
rapacity, and tyranny, when uninfluenced by 
that gentler element of your nature which 
God has placed by your side. Helps-meet for 
each other you were ordained : why hinder 
and obstruct each other's pathway? 

From this moment, put aside ignoble jea- 
lousy, inert sympathy, and stupid indifference 
to your own moral position. Only by heartily 
accepting the sweet juices and flavors of her 
life can you secure fragrant blossoms and 
precious fruit to your own. The words are 
just as true when I turn to counsel her. If 
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ever this earth grows liker heaven, it wUl 
be when the broad and generous sympathies 
prophesied by this new movement take prac- 
tical shape, and there are — 

" Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropped for one, to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind : 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous Earth 
Shall bear a double growth of its best souls.** 

I have often spoken, not only in this lecture, 
but in almost every one I have ever given, of 
the great need of conscientious, painstaking 
woman's work. During the last year. Baron 
Toermer has been borne by torchlight to 
his last home, and the mediasval artist has 
been mourned as a personal friend by many 
a crowned head. The torches of the priests 
who bore him to his grave very likely startled 
to the window our two young countrywomen, 
who are pursuing sculpture in the Eternal 
City. Little did they guess, that, in the city 
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of Florence, there was living at that moment 
a woman as able, as renowned, though, for 
certain reasons, not so well known to them, 
as the great artist just departed. I will close 
this lecture with a brief sketch of F^licie de 
Pauveau, for whose woman's work no apology 
will ever need to be made. 

Entering Florence by the Porta Eomana, 
you find, in the Via della Fornace, a dark- 
green door, which opens in to a paved court, 
once the entrance to a convent. Beyond 
stretches a cool, quiet garden; and all man- 
ner of birdcages and dovecotes remind you of 
Bosa Bonheur's fondness for pets. Through 
that quiet garden, hedged with laurel and 
cypress, you might have walked, but a little 
time ago, with a shrewd, sagacious, life-loving 
French woman, an aristocrat and a Legitimist, 
whose eyes had looked upon the guillotine, 
and who was proud of having suflered for 
her faith and country. She would lead you 
to her small parlor, furnished with ancieht 
hangings, carved chairs, and gold-grounded 
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Pre-Raphaelite pictures of great value. Here 
she would introduce you to her daughter, 
P^licie de Fauveau. 

A forehead low and broad; soft, brown 
eyes ; an aquiline nose ; a well-cut, well- 
closed mouth ; a flexible, fine figure ; a vel- 
vet skirt and jacket of the color of the " dead 
leaf; " a velvet cap of the same, drawn over 
blonde hair, cut square across the forehead, 
as in the picture of Faust, — this is what you 
see when you look at the artist ; this is what 
Ary Schefier painted and valued so, that no 
gold would buy the portrait while he lived. 
Fire, air, and water are in that organization : 
the movements of the arms are angular ; but 
the hands are soft, white, fine, and royal. 

Born in Tuscany, she was early carried 
to Paris ; whence she removed, when very 
young, to Limoux, Bayonne, and Besangon. 
A great taste for music and painting she 
inherited from her mother. Her studies were 
profound, and among them she pursued ar- 
chaeology and heraldry. At Besangon she 
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painted in oils, but was not satisfied ; and from 
the workmen who carved for the churches she 
got her first hint towards modelling. When 
her father died, she was ready to devote her- 
self to the support of her family. When 
people told her it was unbecoming, she drew 
herself up : " Are you ignorant," she asked, 
"that an artist is a gentlewoman?" 

Benvenuto Cellini was her prototype ; and 
to her may be attributed that revival of a 
taste for mediasval art, which, proceeding 
from Paris, has had, of late years, so great 
an influence on England. 

Her first work was a group called "The 
Abbot." Encouraged by unlimited praise, 
she made a basso-relievo, — containing six 
figures, and representing Christina of Swe- 
den in the fatal galley with Monaldeschi. 
This was in the last " Exposition des Beaux 
Arts," and received the gold medal from 
Charles X. in person. 

Up to 1830, the young girl remained in Pa- 
ris. Her mother was so accomplished, Fdlicie 
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herself so witty and profound a talker, that 
a distinguished circle gathered round them ; 
among them, ScheflFer, Delaroche, Giraud. All 
manner of fine artistic experiments in mo- 
delling and drawing were improvised about 
their study -table. There she executed for 
Count Pourtalds a bronze lamp of singular 
beauty. A bivouac of archangels, armed as 
knights, were represented as resting round a 
watch-fire, where St. Michael stood sentinel ; 
round the lamp, in golden letters, " VaiUant, 
veiUanty^^ — "Brave, but cautious;" beneath, 
a stork's foot holds a pebble surrounded 
by beautiful aquatic plants. Many models 
were lost on the breaking-up of her Paris 
studio. She was incessantly occupied with 
commissions for private galleries ; she was 
to have modelled two doors for the Louvre, 
and to have superintended the decoration of 
a baptistery, — when the Revolution broke 
up her calm and studious life. With the 
celebrated daughter of the Duras Family, 
she retired to La Vendue, and, virtuous and 
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honored, made herself as active, politically, 
as the reckless women of the Fronde. To 
this day, the peasantry know her as the De- 
moiselle. For those who remember her, there 
will never be aaother. Finally came pursuit 
and capture. After a long search, the two 
women were dragged from the mouth of an 
oven. F^licie assisted her companion to 
escape ; was watched more closely in con- 
sequence, and remained seven months in 
prison at Angers. In prison she designed a 
group representing the duel of the Lord of 
Jarnac before Henry II., and a monument to 
Louis de Bonnechose. At the close of the 
seven months, she returned to her studio at 
Paris. But very soon the appearance of the 
Duchesse. de Berri in La Vendue restored 
hope to all Royalist hearts, and F61icie rushed 
to her side. 

"My opinions are dearer to me than my 
art," she said, and proved it by heroic sacri- 
fices. On the failure of this second attempt, 
she was exiled by the government. In the 
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very teeth of the authorities, she returned to 
Paris, broke up her studio, and joined her 
mother in Florence, where they have ever 
since resided, clad, not without significance, 
in colors of the fallen leaf. No one but an 
artist can guess what loss is involved in the 
sudden and forcible breaking-up of an old 
studio. At the very moment when F^licie 
and her mother were all but starving in Flo- 
rence, a man in Paris made an almost fabulous 
fortune by selling walking-sticks made from 
designs which she had sketched during the 
happy evenings of her girlhood. The Fau- 
veaus would not accept a dollar from the 
party they had served ; and Madame had as 
much pride as her daughter in establishing 
the new studio. F^licie wrote, "We have 
manna, but only on condition that we save 
none for the morrow." 

In her studio you find no Pagan traces, 
only Christian art, — St. Dorothea lifting her 
lovely hands for the basket of fruit an angel 
brings ; a Santa Reparata, perfect in terra- 
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cotta ; exquisite mirror frames of wood, 
bronze, and silver. She has executed for 
Count Zichy an Hungarian costume, a collar 
belt, sword, and spurs, of finest work. The 
Empress of Eussia has ordered from her a 
silver bell. It is decorated by twenty figures, 
the servants of a mediaeval household ; who 
assemble at the call of three stewards, whose 
figures form the handle. Eound the bell is 
blazoned, in Gothic letters, — 

** De bon vouloir servir le maitre.'* 
" With good will to serve the master." 

Beside the crowded labors of twenty-five 
years, ^^licie has studied the merely me- 
chanical portions of her art, and tried to dis- 
cover some old artistic secrets. To cast a 
statue whole, so as to require no after-touch 
of the chisel, has been her lifelong endea- 
vor. She finally succeeded in her St. Michael, 
though not till it had been recast seven times. 
It is probable her experiments led the way 
for those by which Crawford succeeded in 
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casting his Beethoven. I cannot tell how 
many of you have heard of F^licie de Pau- 
veau. The fact that her works are chiefly in 
private galleries and her own studio, screens 
her from observation. The higher dignitaries 
of the church and the princes of art are al- 
most her only companions. She works con- 
stantly. About a year since, the death of 
her devoted mother drew the veil still closer 
round her daily life ; but I retrace her story 
with honorable pride. 

F^licie de Fauveau is not merely an artist. 
She is the first artist in the world, in her pe- 
culiar walk. As a worker in jewels, bronze, 
gold, and silver, as a designer of monuments 
and mediasval furniture, she stands without 
approach. 

** Witness that she who did these things was born 
To do them; claims her license in her work." 

So let all women claim it. 



m. 



"THE OPENING OF THE GATES." 



" If such a day neyer come, then I perceiye much else will neyer oome; 
heroic parity of heart and of eye, noble, pioas yalor to amend U8 
and the age of bronze and lacqaer^ — how can they eyer come?"^ 
T. Gabltu. 



" npo destroy daughters is to make war 
upon Heaven's harmony. The more 
daughters you drown, the more daughters you 
will have ; and never was it known that the 
drowning of daughters led to the birth of 



sons." 



This passage from the treatise of Kwei 
Chunk Fu, upon Infanticide, may be translat- 
ed so as to apply to every Christian nation. 
The Chinese are not the only people who 
drown daughters. England, France, and 
America, the three leading intelligences of 
the world, are busy at it this moment. The 
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cold, pure wave of the Pacific is a sweeter 
draught than that social flood of corruption 
and depression, which, like a hideous quick- 
sand, buries your sisters out of your sight. 
" The more daughters you drown, the more 
daughters you will have." Most certainly; 
and if, instead of the word " daughters," you 
insert the words " weak and useless members 
of society," — which is what the Chinese mean 
by it, — you will see that Kwei Fu is right. 
Let women starve ; let them sink into untold 
depths of horror, without one eflbrt to save 
them ; and, for every woman so lost, two shall 
be born to inherit her fate. 

Nor need the careless and ignorant man of 
wealth fancy that his own daughters shall 
escape while he continues heartlessly indif- 
ferent, though he never actively wronged a 
human creature. When the spoiler is abroad, 
he does not pause to choose his victims. The 
fairest and most innocent may be the first 
struck down; for human passions find their 
fitting type in the persecuted beast of the 
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forest. It is not the hunter alone who feels 
his teeth and talons, but the first human flesh 
his lawless members seize. 

If these things are so, surely it is our duty 
to consider well this question of work, to 
suggest all possible modes of relief, and, while 
waiting for the final application of absolute 
principles, to help society forward by all par- 
tial measures of amelioration ; for only partial 
can they be, so long as the present modes of 
thought and feeling continue. How little any 
one person can contribute toward the solution 
of our diflSculties, I am well aware ; yet I 
venture to make a few suggestions. 

The "Edinburgh Review," whether pre- 
pared to recommend female preachers and lec- 
turers or not, does propose women as teachers 
of Oratory ; and says distinctly, that, for this 
purpose, they are to be preferred to men, as 
their voices are more penetrating, distinct, 
delicate, and correct than those of men. I 
think it was a matter of surprise to American 
audiences, when women first came forward as 
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public speakers, that, in so large a number of 
cases, the parlor tone would reach to the ex- 
tremity of a large hall. Women, too, were 
heard at a disadvantage, because popular 
curiosity compelled them to speak in the 
largest buildings. There are a great many 
women, and there are also a great many men, 
whose voices are wholly unfit for public exi- 
gencies ; but, when you consider that women 
have been wholly untrained so far, how great 
do their natural advantages appear I Several 
female teachers of elocution in our midst 
prove that this is gradually perceived. These 
remarks should be extended so as to cover 
all instruction in the pronunciation of lan- 
guages. There may be men capable of dis- 
tinguishing the delicate shades of sound, so 
that a woman's voice can catch them ; but 
such men are rare exceptions to the common 
incompetency. The French nasals cannot be 
distinguished accurately by a man's voice: 
the bass tone is too broad, and the treble 
wavers in trying to find the middle rest. 
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Pursue the study of Italian for years with 
the best teacher that Boston can furnish ; and, 
when you first hear a cultivated Italian wo- 
man speak, you will find that you have the 
whole thing to learn over again. So there 
was never any teacher of the French lan- 
guage equal to Rachel, whose nimble and 
fiery tongue never dropped an unmeaning 
accent nor tone ; nor of the English like 
Fanny Kemble, who, despite certain " stage 
tricks," in vogue since the days of Garrick, 
shows us what delicate shades of meaning 
lie hidden in the vowel sounds, and what 
power a slight variation of a flexible voice 
confers upon a dull passage. The teaching 
of oratory and of language, then, should de- 
volve upon woman. 

" Why," asks Ernest Legouv^, — " why 
should not the immense variety of bureau- 
crative and administrative employments be 
given up to women ?" Under this head would 
come the business inspection of hospitals, bar- 
racks, prisons, factories, and the like ; and the 
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decision of many sanitary questions. For all 
this, woman is far fitter than man. Her eye 
is quick ; her common sense ready : she sees 
the consequence in the cause, and does not 
need to argue every disputed point. A 
shingle missing from the roof is a trifle to a 
man ; but, the moment a woman sees it, her 
glance takes in the stained walls, the drip- 
ping curtains, wet carpets, sympathetic ceil- 
ings, damp beds, and very possibly the colds 
and illness, which this trifle involves. For 
this reason, she is a far fitter inspector of 
all small abuses than man. 

Consider, then, Legouv^'s proposition. The 
proprietor of the London Adelphi advertised, 
at the opening of the last season, that his 
box-openers, check-takers, and so on, would 
all be women. Throughout the whole range 
of public amusements, there is a wide field 
for the employment of girls, which this single 
step has thrown open. 

Women are so steadily pressing in to the 
medical profession, that I have no need to 

9 
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direct your attention toward it; but I may 
say, that it is much to be wished that women 
should devote themselves to the specialities 
of that science. Until within a very few 
years, a Boston physician has been expected 
to understand all the ills that flesh is heir to : 
an eye-doctor, or an ear-doctor, or a lung- 
doctor, must necessarily be a quack. Women 
are entering, in medicine, a very wide field. 
A few specially gifted may master every 
branch of practice ; but many will undoubted- 
ly fail, from the want of inherited habits of 
hard study, of transmitted power of investi- 
gation. I wish those who are in danger of 
this would apply strenuously to one branch 
of practice ; and a great success in any one 
direction would do more for the general 
cause than a thousand competences earned 
by an ordinary career. 

I do not suppose there is a city in the Unit- 
ed States, — and, if not in the United States, 
then certainly not in the world, — where, if 
you asked the name of the first physician, 
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yon would be answered by that of a woman.* 
I do not complain of this : it is too soon to ex- 
pect it. Colleges, schools of anatomy, clinical 

• I am happy to find, on the authority of the "London 
Athensnm," that this statement was, when I wrote it, untrue. 
" Germany," it says, on the 28d of July, 1869, — " Germany has 
lost one of her most famed and eminent female scholars. Frau 
Dr. Heidenreich, nee Von Siebold, died at Darmstadt a fortnight 
ago. She was bom in 1792, studied the science of midwifery at 
the Universities of Gottingen and Giessen, and took her doctor's 
degree in 1817 ; not, honoris ccuudj by favor of the Faculty, but, 
like any other German student, by writing the customary Latin 
dissertation, as well as by bravely defending, in public disputa- 
tion, a number of medical theses. After that, she took up her 
permanent abode at Darmstadt, indefatigable in the exercise of 
her special branch of science, and universally honored as one 
of its fli-st living authorities." 

" Universally honored as one of its first living authorities," 
that was what I was in search of; and French and Geiman 
papers confirm the statement. Dr. Heidenreich came of a family 
highly distinguished in her speciality. It was ancient and noble : 
she was a baroness in her own right. All readers of English 
works on midwifery know the authority given to the name of 
Von Siebold. Her father founded the famous hospital at Berlin ; 
and her brother, still living, stands high in medical fame, having 
written the best history of midwifery extant. 

Rosa Bonheur, also, is as unquestionably at the head of her 
department as Sir Edmund Landseer. The three pictures Bos- 
ton has had a chance to see this autumn ought to fill every 
woman's bosom with a glow of honest pride. 

I can find no better place than this, perhaps, to introduce the 
following facts, to which my attention has been directed by 
the kindness of Miss Mary L. Booth, of New York. 

In the Histor}' of Southold, N.Y., — one of the oldest towns 
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courses, have not yet been thrown open ; and 
success, so far, has been mastered mainly by 
original endowment. Genius has held the 



in the United States, — it appears that women have practised 
there as ** doctresses " and " midwives " from the first settlement 
of the country. From 1740 to the present time, — more than one 
hundred years, — the town of Southold has had a trustworthy 
female physician. The first of these, Elizabeth King, who prac- 
tised from 1740 until her death in 1780, attended at the birth of 
more than one ihoutand children. 

During this time, — from 1760 to 1776, — a Mrs. Peck was 
also known in the same town as an excellent midwife. The 
direct successor of Mrs. King was, however, a Mrs. Lncretia 
Lester, who practised from 1776 to 1779. Of her my authority 
says, " She was justly respected as nurse and doctress to the 
pains and infirmities incident to her fellow-mortals, etpeciaUy 
her own sex; " a remark which shows she attended both. *^ She 
was, during thirty years, conspicuous as an angel of mercy; a 
woman whose price was beyond rubies. It is said she attended 
at the biiiih of thirteen hundred children, and, of that number, 
lost but two." 

A Mrs. Susannah Brown practised from 1800 to 1840, and 
attended at the birth of fourteen hundred children. From the 
number of patients these women must have had, it would seem 
as if they were sustained by the whole neighborhood. The 
book just published speaks highly of them, as what Henry Ward 
Beecher would call a ** means of grace;" and pleads, from the 
precedent, for the education of women to medicine. 

Southold is in Suffolk County, on Long Island; and was 
settled in the early part of the seventeenth century. It has now 
three churches, and less than five thousand inhabitants. 

The instance of so creditable a practice being maintained for 
a whole century, by three women, stands alone, so far as I know, 
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torch, and shown the way ; but I want women 
to remember, that, in this department, all the 
teachings of nature and experience show that 
they are bound to excel men. Let them, 
therefore, take the best way to accom- 
plish it. 

At the School of Design in New York, the 
other day, I pressed upon the observation 
of the young wood-engravers the possibility of 
opening for themselves a new career by wood- 
carving. It is quite common, in old Euro- 
pean museums, to see the stones of plums and 
peaches delicately carved by woman's hand, 
and set in frames of gold and jewels. Some- 
times they are the work of departed saints 
or cloistered nuns ; and a terrible waste of 
time they seem to our modern eyes. Pro- 
perzia dei Rossi, — whose early history is so 
obscure, that no one knows the name of her 



in this country. Mrs. King probably studied abroad, and taught 
her next successor, and possibly Mrs. Peck, who seems to have 
assisted both. That two of the four wonaen named should have 
practised forty years each, seems very remarkable. 
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parents ; while the cities of Bologna and Mo- 
dena still dispute the honor of her birth, — 
Properzia began her wonderful career by 
carving on peach-stones. One she decorated 
with thirty sacred figures, holding the stone 
so near the eye as to gain a microscopic 
power. On one still in the possession of the 
Grassi Family, at Bologna, she chiselled the 
passion of our Lord; where twelve figures, 
gracefully disposed, are said to glow with 
characteristic expression. Properzia died a 
maiden, according to Vasari and the best 
manuscript contemporaneous authority ; and 
there seems to be no ground for the vile 
stories that have clustered round her name, 
other than the fact, that in her sculpture of 
Potiphar's wife, finished when she knew that 
she was dying, she ventured to cut her own 
likeness. It is not to the carving of cherry- 
stones, however, that I would direct the atten- 
tion of young women, but to the Swiss carving 
of paper-knives, bread-plates, salad-spoons, or- 
namental figures, jewel-boxes, and so on. On 
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account of the care required in transporta- 
tion, these articles bring large prices ; and 
I feel quite sure that many an idle girl might 
win a pleasant fame through such trifles. No 
one will dispute the assertion, who recalls the 
pranks of her young classmates at school. Do 
you remember the exquisite drawings which 
once decorated the kerchiefs, the linen collars 
and sleeves, of a certain schoolroom? The 
sun of the artist set early ; but I have often 
thought that a free maiden career in the 
higher walks of art might have preserved 
her to us. The same fancy, displayed in 
wood-carving, would have challenged the at- 
tention of the world ; and the cherry-stones 
also bore witness to her power. The only 
practical difficulty would spring from the 
want of highly seasoned wood ; and that could 
be obviated by a little patience. Should any 
young girl be tempted by my words into 
this career, I hope she will not give away 
her carvings to indifferent friends, but carry 
them into the market at once, and let them 
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bring their price, that she may know her own 
value and that of the work. 

Properzia also excelled in engraving: so 
did Elizabetta Sirani in 1660. Her engrav- 
ings from Guido are still considered master- 
pieces. We have female engravers on wood 
and steel, and also female lithographers. I 
want some woman to apply herself to this 
work, with such energy and determination as 
will place her at the head of it. Let her do 
this, and she could soon establish a workshop, 
and take men and women into her employ; 
standing responsible herself for the finish 
of every piece of work marked with her 
name. Let some idle woman of wealth offer 
the capital for such an experiment, and share 
some of its administrative duties. " Success " 
is the best argument. It would be possible 
to organize in Boston, at this moment, a shop 
of the best kind, where all the designing and 
engraving should be done by women. Why 
can it not be tried? Carvers on wood, and 
engravers then. 



-^1 
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I have known several English barbers, — 
not women of the decorative art, like our 
sainted Harriet Ryan; but women actually 
capable of shaving a man I Why, then, does 
the *' Englishwoman's Journal " inform us, 
that, in Normandy and Western Africa, there 
actually are female barbers ? 

I think there is room in Boston for an esta- 
blishment of this kind; a place from which 
a woman could come to a sick-room to shave 
the heated head or cut the beard of the dy- 
ing; a place where women's and children's 
wants could be attended to without necessary 
contact with men; and with the absolutely 
necessary cleanliness, of which there is not 
now a single instance in this city. 

When I mentioned wood-carving to women, 
I was thinking, in part, of the immense an- 
nual demand for Christmas presents. In this 
connection, also, I should like to direct the 
attention of our rural women to the art of 
preserving and candying fruit. " But that is 
nothing new," you will say. " Did not your 
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Massachusetts census for 1845 enumerate cer- 
tain picklers and preservers?" Yes; but 
those women were merely in the employ of 
men carrying on large establishments. What 
I would suggest is a domestic manufacture 
to compete with French candies, and to oc- 
cupy the minds of our farmers' wives and 
daughters, to the exclusion of shirt-fronts 
and shoe-binding. 

Every one of us, probably, fills more than 
one little stocking, on Christmas night, with 
candied fruit. If we belong to the " first fa- 
milies," and wish to do the thing handsomely, 
this fruit has cost from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar a pound ; we knowing, all the 
while, that better could be produced for half 
or two-thirds the money. Last year, I pur- 
chased one pound of this candy, and exa- 
mined it with practical reference to this 
question. Plums, peaches, cherries, apples, 
and pears, all tasted alike, and had evidently 
been boiled in the same sirup. Apple and 
quince marmalades alone had any flavor. Now, 
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our fanners' daughters could cook these fruits 
so as to preserve their flavor, could candy 
them and pack them into boxes, quite as well 
as the French men; and so a new and im- 
portant domestic industry might arise. The 
experiment would be largely profitable as 
soon as all risk of mistake were over; and 
perishable fruit at a distance from market 
could be used in this way. A few years ago, 
we had a rare conserve from Constantinople 
and Smyrna, called fig-paste. Now we have 
a mixture of gum Arabic and flour, flavored 
with essences ; made for the most part at 
Westboro, and called by the same name. 
Yes, we actually have fig-paste, spicy with 
winter-green and black-birch I Now, what is 
to prevent our farmers' daughters from mak- 
ing this? — from putting up fruits in air-tight 
cans, and drying a great many kinds of vege- 
tables that cannot be had now for love or 
money? Who can get Lima beans or dried 
sweet-corn, that does not dry them from his 
own garden? 
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Do not let our medical friends feel too 
indignant if I recommend to these same wo- 
men the manufacture of pickles. The use of 
pickles, like the use of wine, may be a ques- 
tionable thing ; but, like liquors, they are a 
large article of trade : and, if we must have 
them, why not have them made of wholesome 
fruit, in good cider-vinegar, with a touch of 
the grandmotherly seasoning that we all re- 
member, rather than of stinted gherkins, 
soured by vitriol and greened by copper? 
There are many sweet sauces, too, — made of 
fruit, stewed with vinegar, spice, and sugar, — 
which cannot be obtained in shops, and would 
meet a good market. How easy the whole 
matter is, may be guessed from this fact, 
that, sitting once at a Southern table, — the 
table of a genial grand-nephew of George 
Washington, who bore his name, — I was of- 
fered twenty-five kinds of candied fruit, all 
made by the delicate hands of his wife ; and 
seven varieties in form and flavor, from the 
common tomato. 
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I looked through Boston in vain, the other 
day, to find a common dish-mop large enough 
to serve my purpose. There was no such 
thing to be found. Taking up one of the 
slender tassels offered me, I inquired into its 
history, and was informed that it was im- 
ported from Prance. The one I had been 
trying to replace had been made by some 
skilful Yankee hand for a Ladies' Fair. Now, 
what are our poor women doing, that they 
cannot compete with this French trumpery, 
and give us at least dish-mops fit for use? 
As teachers of gymnastics, women are al- 
ready somewhat employed. A wide field 
would be opened, if a teacher were attached 
to each of our public schools, — a step in 
physical education greatly needed. 

No conservative is so prejudiced, I sup- 
pose, as to object to placing woman in all 
positions of moral supervision. Female as- 
sistants in jails, prisons, workhouses, insane 
asylums, and hospitals, are seen to be fit, and 
to have a harmonizing influence in every 
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respect. How many more such assistants are 
needed, we may guess from the fact that our 
City Jail and Charlestown are still unsupplied. 
Women of a superior order are needed for 
such posts; and when will they be found? 
Not till labor is thoroughly respected ; not 
till the popular voice says, " It is all very 
well to be a Miss Dix, and go from asylum 
to asylum, suggesting and improving; but 
it is just as well, quite as honorable, to 
work in one asylum, carrying out the wise 
ideas which a Miss Dix suggests, and secur- 
ing the faithful trial of her experiments." 
Many men in Beacon Street would feel hon- 
ored to call the moving philanthropist sister 
or friend; but few would like to acknow- 
ledge a daughter in the post of matron or 
superintendent. Why not? There is some- 
thing " rotten in the State " where such 
inconsistencies exist. How thoroughly men 
accept such women, as soon as they are per- 
mitted to try their experiment, we may judge 
from the case of Florence Nightingale and 
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her staflF. The very men, whose scepticism 
kept the army suffering for months, would 
be the first to send them now ; and the sol- 
diers, who kissed her shadow where it fell, 
would fill the whole Commissariat with wo- 
men. When her gentle but eflScient hand 
broke in the doors of the storehouses at 
Scutari, a general huzza followed from the 
very men who were too timid to break the 
trammels of oflSce. The woman's keen sym- 
pathy, with the advancing spirit of her time, 
taught her what it was fit to do ; and, if the 
rippling smiles of suffering men had not 
rewarded her when the bedding and stores 
were distributed, the warm encomiums of her 
Queen, whose heart she had so truly read, 
must have done it. Following out this train 
of reflection, I have often thought it would 
some day fall to women, and to women alone, 
to exercise the function of parish minister I 
I do not mean " parish preacher." I hold 
pulpit graces cheap by the side of that father- 
ly walk among his people, which has made the 
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name of Charles Lowell sacred to the West 
Church. Go back to the history of the first 
church in every town : see how the minister 
knew the story of every heart in his parish ; 
how he kept his eye on every lonely boy or 
orphan girl ; how widowed mothers took his 
counsel about schools and rents ; how forlorn 
old maids trusted to him to make all '' things 
come round right ; " how the lad, inclining to 
wild courses, found no better friend than he. 
How is it now ? The minister has his Sun- 
day sermons, his annual addresses before cer- 
tain societies, his weekly association. In the 
old time, such things were done, yet not 
the other left undone. Now the lonely boy 
or orphan girl must seek out the minister, — 
and how likely this is to happen, everybody 
knows ; the mother must tell over the story 
of her widowhood, pained to see how " in 
course" it falls upon that wearied ear; the 
spinster must tell again how the boat floated 
empty and bottom upward to shore long years 
ago, and so no one was " spared to keep all 
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right;" and the wild lad — alasl how many 
such do the clergy save now? 

As I see such things, — and I do see them 
often, — as I realize that change in men and 
times, in manners and books, from which this 
change is inseparable, — I confess I see a new 
sphere opening for women. It takes no re- 
markable gifts, in the common sense of those 
words ; only a kindly heart, a thoughtful head, 
a tender, reverent care-taking, wholly apart 
from meddlesomeness. Not many are the 
ministers now who will pause to explain to 
Martha that she is careful and troubled about 
many things ; and that really the visionary 
Mary, with her dreamy eyes, is choosiDg the 
good part. Not many can see Nicodemus 
under the fig-tree, and remind him of it at 
the needful moment. But if, in every religi- 
ous household, there were a deaconess, called 
by nature and God to her work, — one whom 
the young felt a right to go to, with ques- 
tions home could not answer; one pledged 
to secret counsel, whom the restless and un- 

10 
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happy might confer with, — it seems to me 
the wheels of life would move more smooth* 
ly,* How the unlikeliest persons are some- 



* I did not thinkf certainlj, when I wrote the aboTe passage, 
of Arthur Helps^s " Companions of my Solitude; " but, taking np 
the book daring a day of illness, I find a parallel passage in what 
he writes of the " sin of great cities." In speaking of the many 
excuses which ought to be made for fallen women, he says: 
'* And then there is nobody into whose ear the poor girl can 
pour her troubles, €xcq4 tike comes as a beggar. This will be 
said to be a leaning, on my part, to the confessional. I cannot 
help this : I must speak the truth that is in me." 

It seems to me that the " narrow " church, against which so 
much is intimated in our times, is nowhere so narrow as in its 
human sympathies. Oh that our clergymen knew how many 
utterly friendless souls sit before them clothed in *' purple and 
fine linen " ! It is not to be taken for granted, that, because a 
woman has a home, a father and mother, and a genial, social 
circle, she has a friend, or even a counsellor. It is not the 
beggar-girl alone who needs a ".Confessor " within our Protes- 
testant churches. Many of the most refined, the most noble, 
and the most wealthy, are hurried into unfit marriages, because 
they dare not live alone, and think the superficial confidences 
of common courtship only a prelude to something deeper which 
never comes. 

Why should not the " Comforter " have come to our churches, 
with some special significance, before this? If stout-hearted 
Luther could say, " When I am assailed with heavy tribulations, 
1 rush out among my pigs, rather than remain alone by myself," 
why should any of us blush to confess our need of help ? Here- 
in, it seems to me, lies the vital want of the modern church. 
Here and there, the rare personal gifts of a single pastor lessen 
the evil ; but what we want, in every religious circle, is a friend 
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times raised up to such a ministry, let the 
following story tell. In the dim and dreary 
precincts of the Seven Dials in London, years 



to whom we can go, without the smallest danger of being 
suspected of impertinence or egotism, under the sanction of the 
divine words, " Bear ye one another's burdens." The burdens 
of temptation tmui be borne alone ; but the burdens of poverty, 
sickness, and grief, should be shared in every Christian churchy 
without regard to the social condition of the sufferer. Often- 
times the rich man is poorer than the pauper. I know all the 
objections that will be raised. Iftd^ to this day, how I saw one 
clergyman shrink, years ago, from a tale which he ought to 
have heard from one agonized woman's lips ; and how others, 
admirable in the usual pulpit and pastoral charge, will think 
themselves unfit for this. Under such circumstances, let a 
clergyman call upon those of his congregation who are willing 
to become the friends of the rest, to meet in his study. From 
the half-dozen who will have at once the modesty and the cour- 
age to come forward, let a man and a woman be chosen to act 
as a " Committee of Comfort." This might be done with the 
utmost quietness; the minister alone need know the names of 
those willing to serve : but if it were an understood thing, that 
every church had such officers, the blessing would be beyond 
belief. 

In many cases, no actual help could be given, beyond patient 
listening, a mutual prayer, or tender soothing; but in every 
church there are souls that need these far more than eloquent 
preaching, — souls that ask for nothing, except some one to hear 
and consider who is not in a hurry^ some one to appoint those to 
their true uses who stand idle in a waiting world. I claim such 
an institution for the sake of friendless women; but such sub- 
stitutes for it as the worid has hitherto had, have been by no 
means useless to men. 
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ago, two orphan girls were left lying on door- 
Bteps, fed by chance charity, to grow np as 
they might. One died ; and the other was 
finally adopted by an old man, an atheist, who 
had been neighbor to her parents. She grew 
np an atheist also, and married, — saved by 
Ood's mercy from what had seemed her like- 
liest fate. Stepping into the passage of the 
Bloomsbnry Mission Hall to shelter herself 
from the rain, one night, a shaft, winged by 
the Holy Spirit, struck to her empty heart. 

The next week, a lending library was to be 
opened in the district. Marian was first at 
the door. " Sir," said she, " will yon lend me 
a Bible? " — "A Bible ! " exclaimed the man. 
" We did not mean to lend Bibles ; but I will 
get yon one." 

How long she read, how she was at first 
moved, none but God can know. But, whe- 
ther from mental distress or from the sad 
vicissitudes of her needy career, she became 
very ill, and went to a public hospital. While 
there, she saw the sufferings of those who 
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applied for its charity, and observed that the 
filthy state of their persons needed a friendly 
female hand. When she came out, she wrote 
to the missionary, and told him she wished to 
dedicate all her spare time to the lost and 
degraded of her own sex. " God's mercy," 
she writes, '' has spared me from their fate : 
for me their misery will have no terrors. I 
will clean and wash them, and mend their 
linen. If they can get into a hospital, I will 
take care of their clothes." You may sup- 
pose the missionary did not lose sight of 
Marian, and you may guess how gladly she 
undertook to distribute Bibles ; going, where 
none of the gentry could go, into dens of 
misery known only to the police-oflBcers and 
herself. Spending her mornings in distribut- 
ing Bibles, and giving the kind and pastoral 
counsel everywhere needed, she discovered, 
in the autumn of 1857, a new want, and de- 
voted her afternoons to teaching the ignorant 
women about her to cut and make their chil- 
dren's clothes. Why she knew better than 
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they J who shall tell? Then came the Novem- 
ber panic and its wide-spread distresses ; and, 
seeing how food was wasted from ignorance, 
she opened a sonp-kitchen of her own. She 
used what is called vegetable stock: her 
wretched customers liked it, and she sold it 
all through the winter for a price which just 
paid the cost of cooking. Her noble work 
goes on. The stone which the builders of 
our modem society would have rejected, is 
now the head of the comer ; and Seven Dials 
knows her as " Marian, the Bible-woman." 

Another mission has been begun at St. 
Pancras, where, in one of the worst neigh- 
borhoods, the most profligate men have ga- 
thered together, between church hours, to 
hear a young lady read the "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," and are thus softened and led to 
higher things. Would you shut those sacred 
lips because they are a woman's? Would 
you quote St. Paul to her, and blush for 
her career, if she were your own daughter ? 
I will not believe it. 
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A very important work could be done in 
this city by the establishment of a proper 
Training-School for Servants. One reason 
why our house-work is so miserably done is, 
that it is never regarded as a profession, in 
which a certain degree of excellence must be 
attained, but rather as a " make-shift," by the 
aid of which a certain number of years can 
be got through. The only thorough servant 
I ever had was one who had been educated 
at such a school in Germany. Here would 
be an admirable field for some of the women 
who have money and time, but no object in 
life. Such a school must be carried on in 
connection with a good-sized boarding-house 
of a respectable kind ; and beside the regular 
superintendents, who will, of course, be hired 
for the different departments, there must be 
committees of ladies who should see to the 
practical working of the institution in turn. 
This is necessary to secure that thorough 
working in every department which the best 
housekeeping demands. Only by intelligent, 
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refined oversight can feathered "flirts" be 
hindered from taking the place of the tidy 
dusting cloth ; only so will a girl learn to 
sweep each apartment separately, without 
dragging her accumulations from floor to 
floor ; only so can soap-suds be kept off* your 
oil-cloths, soiled hands from your doors, and 
dust from your shirt-fronts. I do not believe 
a better Service could be done to the com- 
munity than the establishment of such a 
school, especially in relation to cooking.* A 
good many such experiments have been suc- 
cessfully tried in England, but none so tho- 
rough as that I would propose in Boston. 



* I must suggest, in this connection, a thought ivhich I have 
not had time to elaborate in the text. Very much needed in 
Boston is a restaurant for the lower classes, presided over hj 
the highest skill and intelligence, where well-cooked, well- 
flavored, and stimulating food could be offered at all times ; and 
where a judicious alternation of pea soup, baked beans, and 
very simple dishes, with roast meat and broths, might secure 
daily nourishment for a very low price. There is a great deal 
of very cheap food, which an epicure might desire, but which 
the poor have never been taught to prepare. Hundreds of 
wretched families in Boston ought never to try to make a cup 
of tea for themselves. In hot weather, the shavings and wood 
necessary to boil the water are worth as much as the tea itself. 
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With regard to the lowest class of employed 
women, such as are employed at home, we 
have, it seems to me, several distinct duties 
to perform. 

In the first place, we need a public but 
self-supporting Laundry. By this I mean 
two large halls, with an adjacent area, built 
at the expense of the city, and properly 
superintended, where, for so much an hour, 
women of the lower class may wash, starch, 
dry, and iron the clothes they take home. 
A bleaching-ground would be desirable ; but, 
if it could not be had, a steam drying-room 
would be the next best thing. Good starch. 



Crime of all sorts, and especially intemperance, will retreat 
before a proper provision of nourishing and stimulating food for 
the lower classes. Gallons of oyster liquor are thrown away 
every day by dealers who sell the fish "solid," which would 
make the most nourishing of soups and stews; for no food re- 
plenishes the vital essences so rapidly as the oyster: hence its 
inseparable connection with all places of dissipation and vicious 
resort. If men would only make a good instead of nn evil use 
of the few natural secrets they discover! With such a restau- 
rant, — which should, of course, be self-supporting, — a capital 
training-school for cooks might easily be associated; and so it 
would become an infinite blessing, in the end, to the kind hearts 
and wise heads of those who should project it. 
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soap, and indigo should be for sale upon the 
premises at wholesale prices; it not being 
desirable that the city should make money 
out of the necessities of its poor. If such 
an establishment could be had, a great many 
women would be changed from paupers to 
decent citizens. They are tired of seeking 
washing ; for, in their one close room, scented 
with boiling onions or rank meat, without a 
proper area for drying, and compelled to pay 
high prices for poor soap and starch, they 
cannot do decently the very work which 
philanthropy soon becomes unwilling to in- 
trust to them, and for which they are com- 
pelled to charge higher than the best pri- 
vate laundry. The city could buy coal, wood, 
soap, starch, and indigo at manufacturers' 
and importers' prices, and so give them a 
fair chance for competition. I hope this 
project, long since partially adopted in many 
cities of the Old World, may find favor with 
my audience. 

There is in Boston no place, strange as it 
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may seem, where plain, neatly-finished cloth- 
ing can be bought ready-made. I can go 
down town, and buy embroidered merinos, 
Paris hats with ostrich feathers, and lace- 
trimmed, welted linen : but if I want a plain, 
cotton skirt for a child, whereof the calico 
was eight cents a yard ; if I want a plain, 
cotton print made into a neatly fitting dress ; 
if I want a boy's coarse apron, — such 
things are not to be had, or only so very 
badly made that no one will buy them. I do 
not want lace or embroidery or silk, or fine 
linen ; but I do want my button-holes nicely 
turned and strong, my hems even, my gathers 
stroked, and, however plain and coarse, the 
whole finish of the garment such as a mistress 
of the needle only would approve, such as no 
lady need be ashamed to wear. So do others. 
The reasons given to explain the non-existence 
of such a magazine in Boston are, first. That 
our women of the middle class are, for the 
most part, accustomed to cut and make their 
own clothes; second. That there is a preva- 
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lent but mistaken idea, that clothes made for 
sale cannot possibly fit. With regard to the 
first point, it may be said, that, as more and 
more avenues of labor are opened for women, 
this class perceives that it is not good economy 
for them to do their own sewing. Hands 
compelled to coarser or heavier labor cannot 
sew quick or well, and those training to more 
delicate manipulation lose practice by return- 
ing to it ; so there will be a constantly-increas- 
ing class of purchasers. 

As to the impossibility of fitting, that is a 
vulgar mistake. The human frame is quite as 
much the result of law as Mr. Buckle's statis- 
tics. Any comely, healthy form is a good 
model for all other forms of the same height 
and breadth. Who ever heard of a French 
bonnet or a bridal trousseau that did not fit ? 
yet these things are made by arbitrary rules. 
Our superintendent could find every measure 
she would ever need in one of the teeming 
houses on Sea Street. She must take her 
measures from life, not books. Nor would I 
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have the sewing done with machines, unless 
those of the highest cost could be procured 
and ably superintended. The best machine 
is as yet a poor substitute for the supple, 
human hand; and many practical inconveni- 
ences must result from its use. It requires 
more skill and intelligence to manage man's 
simplest machine, than to control with a 
thought that complicated network of nerve, 
bone, and fibre which we have been accus- 
tomed to use. 

Capital to start such an establishment as I 
refer to is all that is needed. How desirable 
the thing is, you can easily see. In the first 
place, if good common clothing could be so 
purchased, mothers need not keep a large 
stock on hand : an accident could be readily 
repaired. In the second, it would greatly 
simplify and expedite many a charitable task. 
The terrible suffering which followed the 
panic of November, 1857, you all remember. 
Purses, always open hitherto, were necessarily 
closed ; no Sister of Charity was willing to 
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tread on the heels of the sheriff: yet the need 
was greater than ever. Many persons who 
had dismissed their servants were found will- 
ing to give a roBgh, tml^ed girl her board ; 
but who was to provide her with decent 
clothes? They could not be bought, and to 
make them was the work of time and strength. 
May I always remember to honor, as God will 
always surely bless, one woman possessed of 
wealth and beauty, who did clothe from head 
to foot with her own needle, in that dreadful 
winter, three " wild Irish girls," and took them 
successively into her own family; training 
them to habits of tolerable decency, until 
others, less self-sacrificing, were found ready 
to do their part. 

No people in our community suffer such 
inconvenience, loss, and imposition, in having 
their clothes made, as our servant girls. If a 
plentiful supply of calico sacks and skirts or 
loose dresses could be anywhere found, few 
girls would ever employ a dressmaker. 

I have spoken of Public Laundry Rooms, 



y 
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and a Ready-made Clothing Room. There is 
a class of women greatly to be benefited by 
the establishment of a Knitting Factory. It 
is well known to every person in this room, 
especially to physicians, that no knitting done 
by machinery can compete with that done 
by the human hand, in durability, warmth, or 
stimulative power. Invalids are now obliged 
to import the Shetland jackets, which are 
always badly shaped ; or to hire, at our fancy 
stores, the making of delicate and very ex^ 
pensive fabrics. Men's socks and children's 
gloves may be purchased ; but the first cost 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar a pair, and 
the last are of very inferior manufacture. 
We cannot give out knitting to advantage, 
^ because of the dirt and grease it is liable to 
accumulate where water is neither plenty nor 
ventilation to be had ; and very good knitters 
of socks have not skill and intelligence to 
manage the different sizes, or to shape the 
larger articles, such as drawers and under- 
jackets for the two sexes. Coarse crocheting 
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would answer better than knitting for many 
articles. 

Let a large, airy room be hired, well sup- 
plied with Gochituate. Let all sorts of mate^ 
rial be kept on hand, and some coarse, warm 
kinds of Shetland yam imported that are not 
now to be had. Let at least two superinten- 
dents be appointed from among the women, 
who work best for our fancy stores ; let knit- 
ting-women be invited to use this room for 
twelve hours a day, or less, as they choose, 
— receiving daily pay for their daily needs ; 
and in less than one year you would have an 
establishment, for which not merely Boston, 
but all New England, would be grateful. I 
should hope that neither this nor the Cloth- 
ing Room would ever offer very expensive or 
highly ornamental articles for sale. There is 
no danger that the interests of the wealthy 
will suffer. What I desire is to provide for 
the needs of the lowest women and the com- 
fort of the middle-class customer. 

The young girls in Beacon Street have 
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now something to do. I offer them the esta- 
blishment of a Training School for Servants, 
of a public but self-supporting Laundry, of a 
Ready-made Clothes-Room, and a Knitting 
Factory; all simple matters, entirely within 
their control, if they will but believe it. 

A certain human faithlessness often inter- 
feres with the execution of such plans. If 
my young friends doubt, let them go and talk 
to Harriet Ryan about it. She will show 
them, how, having taken the first step toward 
duty, God always leads the way to the se- 
cond. To cheer them still further, I will tell 
them — for I may never have a fitter oppor- 
tunity — of the splendid success of the indus- 
trial schools in Ireland, established in 1850 
by Ellen Wood, — a name destined to stand 
honorably by the side of Florence Nightin- 
gale ; nay, worthy to precede it, in so far as 
preventive measures are always a greater 
good than remedial. Mrs. Ellen Wood has 
powers of statement, according to the " Lon- 
don Times," equal to her extraordinary powers 

11 
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of execution ; and it is from her own account 
of the work that I select what I have to 
offer you. 

In 1850, Mrs. Wood had placed her only 
child at school, and began to look round for 
something to do. A lady, who had started an 
industrial school on a gift of $250 from a cler- 
gyman, asked for her help. She proposed to 
teach young girls to do plain sewing. Very 
soon, there were more seamstresses than cus- 
tomers ; but God did not fail to open a way. 
One poor, half-blind creature — very poor and 
very earnest — failed in the plain sewing, 
and was put to make cabbage nets. She did 
it so well, that Mrs. Wood taught her to make 
silk nets for the hair. The nets took : other 
girls were taught ; and Mrs. Wood went to 
all the shops in Cork, and coaxed the mer- 
chants to buy of her. She succeeded so well, 
that very soon she began to make nets for 
exportation. Mrs. Wood's fashionable niece 
arrived from Dublin, with a new style of 
crocheted net. Her aunt had a dozen made 
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directly; and, by showing these, got orders 
from all the merchants fpr the new style. 
One day a merchant came into the school, 
and saw a little girl at work on a mohair net. 
He asked the price, and found that she would 
make him twelve for the same money that he 
paid for one in London. So you may guess 
where his next orders went. 

Mrs. Wood then made interest with the 
" buyers," or young men who go to London 
twice a year to purchase- goods. They took 
over her patterns, and returned with orders 
so large that their principals at once entered 
into the business. Yellow nets were made 
for Germany. Many were sent to England 
and America ; and orders came so thick that 
they had to share them with the convent 
schools. They paid out a hundred dollars 
weekly ; and alacrity and intelligence beamed 
where there had been, at first', only hopeless 
suffering and imbecility. Of course, this point 
was not reached without much self-sacrifice. 
At first, the children made awkward work 
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that would not sell. Then the lady patron- 
esses got tired, and dropped off. Worn and 
worried, Mrs. Wood fell ill. If you ever un- 
dertake any of the schemes I have mentioned, 
you must be prepared for all these things: 
they will certainly happen. No one ever 
fought a revolutionary war, and established 
an independence, without one or two defeats 
like that at Bunker Hill.* When they be- 
come historic, we call them victories. When 
Mrs. Wood found that she was human and 
liable to fall ill, she sent for some of the 
Sisters of Charity, and trained several, so 
that they could, on an emergency, fill her 
place well. 

But Mrs. Wood did not stop here. She 
used to teach the* Catechism in the parish 
church ; and, one day, she gave notice that a 



♦ This allusion was made before an American audience, to 
show that the defeats suffered in a noble cause are honored in 
time as victories. So strong is our popular delusion on this 
point, that few of the common people can be found willing to 
believe that we were actually defeated at Bunker Hill. It was 
our " first battle.'* All honor to all such I 
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new school would be opened in that neighbor- 
hood. The next morning, one hundred and 
fifty girls, between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, presented themselves. Mrs. Wood 
asked every girl, who had ever earned any 
money before, to hold up her hand. Pour 
girls did so. They had sold apples in the 
streets. One hundred and forty-six suffering 
creatures, who had no way to earn a cent 1 
Think what a class it was ! Do you remem- 
ber what I told you, the other day, of eighteen 
hundred and eighty women in New York 
who had never been taught to support them- 
selves ? Ten of the best workers from the 
first school were taken to teach these girls ; 
and, for a salary, the teacher received the 
first perfect dozen of nets made by each of 
her pupils. This plan was not costly, and 
worked well. There was no lack of faithful- 
ness. Travellers came to see the schools. 
There was no time wasted in looking for 
orders : they had more than they could fill. 
Of course, they must keep these hands em- 
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ployed : so other manufactures must be tried. 
Mrs. Wood thought she would try fine shirt- 
fronts for the city dealers. What do you 
think the people said ? That it could not be 
done in all Ireland; that there was nobody 
to wash and iron them properly ; that they 
would have to be sent all the way to Glasgow 
to be boxed in card boxes ! Well, the nuns 
undertook the first washing and ironing, — 
making apprentices, let us hope, of some of 
the older pupils ; and Mrs. Wood found a 
starving band-box maker, whom she herself 
taught to make flat boxes. And look now 
at the blessing which always follows wise 
work. This flat-box maker has had to take 
apprentices, has opened another branch of 
her business in Limerick, and has put money 
into the Savings' Bank. 

Mrs. Wood's account of her work would be 
a great help to any young persons engaged 
in philanthropic effort. She lays the very 
greatest stress upon her machinery, — her 
methods. Every industrial work ought to 
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support itself: if it does not, it is a failure. 
All her schools earn their own bread, in every 
sense ; and all reforming agencies must always 
stand second to any institution which does 
that. See how she carried this thought into 
her daily life. Mrs. Wood had a brother who 
was one of the Board of Poor-law Guar- 
dians. Seeing the success of her work, he 
persuaded the other members to employ an 
embroidery mistress in the Union School for 
a few months. 

When these children knew enough, Mrs.* 
Wood took out six, and put them into her 
industrial school, till she was sure they could 
support themselves. Then she let them look 
up lodgings, and continued to give them work 
from the school. In a few weeks, they got 
on so well that they began to take their rela- 
tions and friends out of that terrible poor- 
house. Three young girls took out their 
mother and cousin, and supported them. 
Eighty girls were brought off the parish by 
the first working of her schools. A house 
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has also been opened for orphans, where they 
are trained to support themselves. 

Now, my friends, the census, at the end of 
ten years, will report a great change in the 
industrial condition of Ireland ; and the be- 
ginning of that change was Mrs. Wood's 
intelligent moral effort to benefit her country- 
women, — in the first place, to teach one 
little sufierer to make cabbage-nets. That 
element will enter into the statistics on which 
Mr. Buckle bids you so confidently rely. Do 
not believe him when he says that moral 
effort can never help anybody but yourself, 
because it will be balanced, in the long run, 
by your neighbor's immoral effort. Two and 
two make four in all statistics, and always 
will while the world stands ; but two and two 
and one make five, and not four, as he asserts ; 
and the one which he forgets to enumerate is 
no other than the divine Centre of life and 
action, — God himself. I value Mr. Buckle's 
book. I see how clearly he thinks ; how much 
he has read ; and how much truer his histo- 
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rical attitude than any ever before assumed. 
But when a man separates goodness from 
knowledge ; tells you that intelligence may 
reign alone ; does not see that the two are 
now and for ever one, equal attributes of the 
divine nature, — then he makes a mistake 
which saps the very foundation of his own 
work, and writes fallacy on every page. 

What he says is perfectly true of mistaken, 
ignorant moral eflfort. That does help your- 
self, and does not help anybody else. It 
helps you, because it develops your rights 
mindedness, — your generosity. It does not 
help anybody else. It hinders others who 
are clearer intellectually: they see and de- 
spise the mistakes, and are not inspired by 
the purpose. Had it been intelligent, they 
would have seen it to be divine. 

Mrs. Wood's work was both intelligent and 
moral. What inspired the pupils was her 
moral force and disinterested love. They 
saw this, and were kindled by it ; while the 
community at large respected the intelligence 
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and common sense with which she laid her 
plans. Intelligence made these plans self- 
supporting ; intelligence gave them solid 
pyramidal position in the world : but moral 
energy gave them their prestige, and wiU win 
its way by the side of intelligence into the 
very columns which Mr. Buckle's closing vol- 
ume must quote. 

Do not be disheartened, then, as to the 
ultimate profit to others of any kindly work 
you feel inclined to do. Let kindliness inspire, 
let intelligence direct, your efforts. God has 
made your success certain from the very 
foundations of the world. 

I cannot close such inadequate survey of 
this field as I have felt it my duty to offer, 
without alluding to one other fact, and mak- 
ing one parting suggestion. It cannot but be 
realized, by all the women to whom I speak, 
how very casual is the communication be- 
tween the laboring class in this community 
and their employers. Suppose a housekeeper 
wants additional service, how can she secure 
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it? If she is not wealthy enough to hire 
regularly, her " chance " is a very poor one ; 
and she must take the recommendation, in 
nine cases out of ten, of some one in the char- 
woman's own rank of life. 

Suppose a maid of all work leaves a mis- 
tress alone early some busy Monday morning, 
where can her place be filled ? How can any 
one be found who will work by the hour or 
the day, in a cleanly, respectable manner, till 
a new servant can be deliberately chosen? 
Nobody inows of a washer-woman who is out 
of work on Monday. The intelligence oflGlces 
hold no women so distressed that they will 
go out for less than a week, and that on trial. 
Yet, somewhere in the city, there must be 
women pining and longing for that waiting 
work. 

Suppose a sudden influx of visitors ex- 
hausts your household staff, and makes a 
waiting-maid a necessity where none was 
kept before ; suppose a large group of rela- 
tives, passing quickly through the city, come 
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for a plain family dinner at a moment when 
your personal superintendence is impossible, 
— where is the active, tidy girl who can. be 
summoned, or the decent woman of experi- 
ence who can order matters in your kitchen 
as well as you can yourself? 

Somewhere they sit waiting — suffering, it 
may be — for the opportunity which never 
comes. The intelligence office will get them 
places ; but places they are not at liberty to 
seek. They need what they call " a chance 
lift." 

I am well aware that wealthy and long- 
established families may not suffer much from 
this cause. Old servants well married, or a 
variety of well-paid servants with wide con- 
nections in the neighborhood, or deserving 
objects of charity personally met and under- 
stood, often prevent such persons from feel- 
ing any inconvenience ; but for young house- 
keepers, for new residents, for persons of 
small means and few connections, there is no 
help. 
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I need not enlarge on the subject. There 
is no kind of female labor of which it is easy 
to get a prompt and suitable supply. To ob- 
viate tliis difficulty, I think there should be a 
sort of " Labor Exchange ; " and this is a pro- 
ject which all classes would be glad to have 
carried out. How shall it be done? That, 
of course, must be settled by those who have 
the task in charge ; but, to explain what I 
mean, I will offer a few suggestions. In the 
first place. What are the defects in the intel- 
ligence-offices now in existence ? * There are 



♦ I cannot allude to the subject of Intellif^nce-offices with- 
out saying, that all such institutions ought to be brought, in some 
new and effective manner, under public supervision and control. 

A private Intelligence-oflSce, kept in the superintendent's own 
bouse, cannot be interfered with, unless it can be proved a nui- 
sance; and how difficult it is to abate a nuisance I need not tell 
anybody who has ever tried the experiment. 

The Keeper of a General or Public Intelligence-office makes 
application for a license to the city government, sustained by 
a certain number of respectable vouchers, and pays, I believe, a 
yearly fee of one dollar. 

This looks fair enough; and, if every officer of the city 
government, from the lowest police-officer to the mayor, were 
immaculate, it would be so; but we all know what the fact is. 
It is an open secret, that, in all our largest cities, the marts of 
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several. They take cognizance of domestic 
servants alone. They are kept by ignorant 
or inexperienced persons, who often lose sight 
of the interests of both the employer and the 
employed in their own pecuniary loss or gain. 
These persons have necessarily little insight 
into character, and do not see how to bring 
the right persons together. They will send 



vice are stocked from these places, and that they serve the pur- 
poses of bad men better than houses of professedly vicious re- 
sort. One of the most excellent and respectable women I know, 
who superintends one of these offices, told me herself that four 
women made assignations on her premises, and went out of her 
office to keep them, without her having power to prevent it. 
She proved the correctness of her suspicions by employing one 
of her vouchers to watch the result. If this happens under the 
eyes of the virtuous and vigilant, what may not happen when 
the head of the establishment is in the pay of interested parties? 
I do not know in what way this wickedness can be broken up ; 
but, in the words of Dr. Gannett, " what must be done, can be." 
Is it not a terrible thought, that fashionable women and tender 
girls should supply themselves with servants from the very brink 
of that hell they believe they have never touched ? Is it jiot a 
far more terrible thought, that an innocent stranger cannot seek 
her daily bread without running the risk of certain perdition ? 
How real these possibilities are, there are those in this city able 
to testify. 

Ought not the ministers at large, of all denominations, and 
our overseers of the poor, to unite in prompt and efficient action 
in this regard ? 
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a slow, dawdling girl to an impatient, lively 
mistress ; — a smart upstart to some meek, 
little wife, who has hardly learned the way 
to order her own house ; and the natural mis- 
understandings will occur. Then the books 
of the office are irregularly kept, and closed 
to the applicant, so that you have no chance 
to select for yourself. Go down to an office, 
and ask for a servant ; tell the keeper not-to 
send a raw girl, not to send one without a 
recommendation, not to send a foreigner who 
cannot speak English; and go home. The 
odds are, that, while you are taking off your 
bonnet, there will be three rings at the bell. 
The first girl will be a barefooted imp of 
Erin, just from the steerage. Some one at 
the office has been watching three days for 
just such a hand to be broken into a farm- 
kitchen. The second wears a flower-garden 
on her head, more flounces than you do, and 
has, of course, no recommendation. Some 
sodarroom wants her; but you do not. The 
third is high Dutch, and, when you ask her 
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for the coal-hod, brings you, in her despair, 
the bread-tray. Neither of these three is 
what you ordered or wanted. 

Do you ask me the reason of this bad 
management, and whether I think it can be 
remedied ? The reason of it is, that the su- 
perintendence of these offices is not treated 
like a profession. People neither fit them- 
selves for it, nor are attracted to it by na- 
ture : they simply do it ; and how they do it 
we feel. They want comprehensive insight, 
have no business ways, and these difficul- 
ties are only to be obviated by bringing a 
higher intelligence to bear upon the arrange- 
ments. 

Let us have a place where all kinds of 
female work can be sought and found ; an 
intelligent working committee first, who know 
what is wanted, and how to get it, and who, 
most important of all, shall not be too wise 
to accept diplomas from experience. 

Let us have a committee of five ; its quorum 
to be three. Let these persons hire a large. 
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clean, airy room, and appoint an intelligent 
superintendent, — one who will be interested 
to have the experiment thoroughly success- 
ful. Let them line the walls, and screen off 
the room with frames, having glass covers, to 
lock and unlock. Let one frame be devoted 
to cooks ; another, to laundresses ; another, to 
washerwomen, window-washers, charwomen, 
seamstresses, dressmakers, copyists, translar 
tors, or what you will ; and under the glass 
the notices should be posted. Each should 
contain the name, age, and residence of the 
applicant ; the situation last held, and for how 
long ; the full address of the reference ; and 
the date of posting. The date should be 
printed and movable, and changed semi-week- 
ly, on the personal application of the poster. 
Each woman should pay five cents for the pri- 
vilege of posting; should lose this privilege 
from misconduct, from neglect to report her- 
self, from proved falsehood. No date should 
be left unchanged more than a week, and the 
superintendent should be responsible for 

12 
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the strict observance of the regulations. No 
woman, not even a charwoman, should be 
allowed to use the posting privilege, unless 
she has a reference. " What I " you will say, 
" is that kind ? " Yes it is kind : the want of 
it is doubly cruel. A woman who needs 
work can aflford to offer a day's free work 
to get a reference ; and referees should be 
required to tell the simple truth. A lady 
who once recommended a dishonest or in- 
capable servant without the proper qualifi- 
cation should be struck off the books, not 
allowed to testify again in that court. 

With regard to all transient labor, it should 
be the duty of the superintendent to see that 
the references are reliable before posting, so 
that those who apply in haste need not be 
delayed. 

If a dressmaker or charwoman inform the 
superintendent that she has worked for A, B, 
and C, let a printed circular, addressed to 
such persons, inquiring if they can recom- 
mend her, and to what degree, be placed in 
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her hands. To this she should bring written 
answers before being allowed to post. 

If the institution became popular, books 
would have to be kept, corresponding to 
these glass cases, — one book for cooks, 
another for housemaids, and so on; but the 
cases should never be given up. There 
should always be as many as the room will 
hold. Ladies should pay a certain sum for 
each servant they obtain ; and the servant 
should pay for every place she gets, at a 
rate proportioned to the wages received. In 
most intelligence oflSces, the servants get two 
places for the same fee, if they do not stay 
over a week in the place, and the lady gets 
two girls or more on the same condition. 
This works like a premium on change of 
place. The servant should prove to the La- 
bor Exchange, that she did not leave her 
place of her own will, and the lady should 
show that incapacity or insubordination made 
it impossible to keep her. 

It should be a cash business, and a fee 
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should be paid for each application. Want- 
ing a cook, you go down to the room, and 
consult the proper frame. Finding, perhaps, 
forty posters, you select one that reads like 
this : — 

Matilda Hajnes. 

Irish. 

Twenty-five years of age. 

In the country four years. 

Thoroughly understands plain cooking. 

Expects two dollars. 

Is willing to go out of town. 

Lived last at No. 4, Pemberton Square. 

Kept the place six months. 

May refer to it. 

Can be found at 24, High Street. 

You first go to Pemberton Square. It is 
quite possible that this girl may not be what 
you want ; but if she is, and your eye tells 
you that you can trust the judgment of her 
referee, you have only to go to High Street, 
and make your own terms. If you are aK 
ready prejudiced in her favor, you will go 
prepared to make some concessions, so that 
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the chance will be better for you both ; and 
this process may be repeated without loss of 
time, till you are supplied. 

You will see that this is quite a feasible 
plan, and has two advantages. One is, that 
you have access to the books, and can choose 
for yourself; the other is, that there would 
be no waiting-room for servants, where they 
should talk with, prejudice, and morally harm 
each other.. You would also be saved the 
pain of rejecting servants to their faces, on 
the ground of " greenness," or bodily unfit- 
ness. Such an institution would ofiFer this 
advantage over the present offices, that it 
would direct you to temporary laborers, and 
give you in a moment the addresses of some 
dozens. Such an institution would be a very 
great saver of time, and so a great blessing. 

If, in the course of these lectures, any 
words that I have spoken have touched your 
hearts, or carried conviction to your minds, 
do not put aside, I beseech you, such impulse 
as they may have given. Remember that, 
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however feebly the subject has been treated, 
however presumptuous may seem the at- 
tempt, the subject itself is the most impor- 
tant theme that is presented to this genera- 
tion. In my first lecture I showed you, that 
while women, ever since the beginning of 
civilization, have been sharing the hardest, 
and doing the most unwholesome work, they 
have also done the worst paid in the world. 
I showed you that this poor pay, founded on 
a false estimate of woman's value as a hu- 
man being, and consequently as a laborer, 
was filling your streets with criminals, with 
stricken souls and bodies, for whose blood 
society is responsible to God. Having proved 
thus, that women need new avenues of labor, 
I tried in my second lecture to show you, that, 
when she sought these, she had been met too 
often by the selfish opposition of man. I 
showed also that all such opposition proved, 
in the end, unavailing ; that all the work she 
asks will inevitably be given. I showed you, 
from the censuses of Great Britain and A me- 
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rica, how much labor is even now open to 
her ; that it is not half so necessary to open 
new avenues of labor as to make work itself 
respectable for women; and I therefore in- 
treated women to learn to work thoroughly 
and well, that men might respect their labor 
in the aggregate. "Woman's work" means 
nothing very honorable or conscientious now. 
Alter its significance till it indicates the best 
work in the world. 

In my present lecture I have indicated 
some of the steps that might be taken to bene- 
fit the women in the heart of this city. To 
encourage you to take them, I have briefly 
pointed out Ellen Wood's remarkable success.* 
Have I kindled any interest in your minds? 
Can you enter into such labors? Have you 
strength or time or enthusiasm to spare? 
In the ballads of Northern Europe, a loving 
sister trod out, with her bare feet, the nettles 
whose fibre, woven into clothing, might one 
day restore her brothers to human form. 

Your feet are shod, your nettles are ga- 
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thered : will you tread them out courageous- 
ly, and so restore to your sisters the nature 
and the privileges of a blessed humanity ? 

Opportunity is a rare and sacred thing. 
God seldom ofiFers it twice. In the English 
fields, the little Drosera, or sundew, lifts its 
tiny, crimson head. The delicate buds are 
clustered in a raceme, to the summit of which 
they climb one by one. The topmost bud 
wafts only through the twelve hours of a 
single day to open. If the sun do not shine, 
it withers and drops, and gives way to the 
next aspirant. 

So it is with the human heart and its pur- 
poses. One by one, they come to the point 
of blossoming. If the sunshine of faith and 
the serene heaven of resolution meet the ripe 
hour, all is well ; but if you faint, repel, delay, 
they wither at the core, and your croWn is 
stolen from you, — your privilege set aside. 
Esau has sold his birthright, and the pottage 
has lost its savor. 



THE END. 



L»BNVOI. 

My Song, I do believe that there are few 

Who will thy reasoning rightly understand, 

To them so hard and dark is thy discourse. 

Hence, peradventure, if it come to pass 

That thou shouldst find thyself with persons who 

Appear unskilled to comprehend thee well, 

I pray thee, then, my young and well-beloved, 

Be not discomforted; but say to them, 

" Take note, at least, how beauttful I am ! " 

Art thou not beautiful, my new-bom song? 
Then thou art piteous, and shalt go thy way. 

Dahtx, fhm the ^^ Banquet.^^ 
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